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THE DIDACHE ' 


Part I 

Tue Didache or Teaching of the Apostles, as it is commonly called, is 
the work of a writer whose name has not come down to us. The full 
title of his work tells us what he wishes it to be taken as being—‘ The 
Teaching of the Lord, through the Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles.’ 
This remarkable title he no doubt composed with the last verses of 
St Matthew's Gospel before him: ‘Go ye therefore and instruct all the 
Gentiles (ra €vm), baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.’ We find echoes of this verse later, in 
such a phrase as ‘ the second command of the Teaching ’, and again in the 
words, ‘ Having first said all these things, baptize ye in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ 

Though the book was called in early times quite briefly ‘The Teaching 
of the Apostles ’, the author's own claim is to have put on record what the 
Apostles had handed down as that teaching of the Lord which, in His 
parting words, He had bidden them give to the Gentiles to whom He 
was sending them. Writers of the post-apostolic age who professed to 
present to their readers our Lord’s unrecorded teachings sought to com- 
mend their inventions by describing a scene in which Christ conversed 
with His disciples after the Resurrection ; or else they boldly attributed 
their work to an Apostle or a disciple of the Apostles. Our author 
adopts no such pretence. He prefers to remain in the background, and 
he is content to let his work stand on its own merits: it is ‘ The Teach- 
ing of the Lord, through the Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles’. And so 
without further preface he proceeds: ‘Two ways there are, one of 


life and one of death ; and there is a great difference between the two 
ways.’ 


* By the late Dr Armitage Robinson. See supra pp. 113-146. Footnotes in 
Square brackets, with the initials ‘R.H.C.’, are by Dom Connolly. Dr Robinson, 
however, was mistaken in supposing that the book Barnabas, Hermas, and the 
Didacke was out of print (supra pp. 115, 119). It may still be had from the S.P.C.K. 
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Such a beginning had the advantage of recalling our Lord's om 
Mt. vii13ff. manner of teaching: for had He not spoken of a narrow way which 
leadeth unto life, and a broad way that leadeth unto destruction? By 
more : were not these opening words, with but slight modifications, the 
actual words of an Apostle ? For, as we have seen above, the Epistle o 
Barnabas was in early days believed to have been written by the Aposte 
of that name who accompanied St Paul on his first mission to the 
Gentiles ; and the concluding section of that Epistle opened thus: ‘Tw 
ways there are of teaching and power, that of light and that of darknes; 
and there is a great difference in the two ways.’ Barnabas indeed gos 
on to explain wherein the ‘ great difference’ consists : ‘ For on the one 
are stationed light-giving angels of God, but on the other angels of Satan 
and the one is Lord from eternity and unto eternity, but the other i 
ruler of the time of iniquity that now is.’ 

But the Didachist—if I may be allowed for brevity’s sake the use o 
the term—has no intention of merely copying the words of a particular 
Apostle: it is enough that what he writes should be such as Apostles 
might very well have said. He has changed ‘the way of light’ and ‘the 
way of darkness ’ into ‘ the way of life’ and ‘ the way of death’ ; probably 
Jer. xxi 8 with the words of Jeremiah in his mind: ‘ Thus saith the Lord: Behold, 

I set before you the way of life and the way of death.’ Then he omits 
altogether the explanation of the ‘great difference between the two 
ways’, and so leaves the sentence which asserts it in the air. He does 
not follow Barnabas in his mention of spiritual agents of good and ev. 
Nowhere indeed in his book does he speak of either angel or devi 
though such a silence is almost, if not quite, unique in the early Christian 
writers. 

It will conduce to clearness if after these introductory remarks ¥e 
follow the method adopted for the latter part of the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and give a literal translation of the Greek text interspersed with com 
ments. 


The Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles to the 
Gentiles. 
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Two ways there are, one of life and one of death ; and there is a great 
difference between the two ways. ‘The way of life then is this. Firs, 
thou shalt love the God that made thee: secondly, thy neighbour as 
thyself ; and all things whatsoever thou wouldest have not done to thee, 
do not thou to another. 

Barn. xviii © Now Barnabas had said: ‘The way of light then is this’; and hae 
2. gone on (after the sentences about angels of God and Satan which the 
Didachist prefers to drop): ‘Thou shalt love Him that made thee;thou 
shalt fear Him that formed thee, thou shalt glorify Him that redeemed 
Barn, xix 5 thee from death’; and much later he had said: ‘ Thou shalt love ty 
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neighbour more than thine own soul.’ Such exuberance of language 
and warmth of emotion does not commend itself to the Didachist, who 
has a good deal to add to what Barnabas has said, and who is moreover 
desirous of getting his precepts into a more systematic order. So he cuts 
down the flowing rhetoric, and keeping only the phrase ‘ that made thee’ 
remodels on the lines of the First and Second Commandments of the 
Gospel, writing as follows: ‘ First, thou shalt love the God that made 
thee: secondly, thy neighbour as thyself.’ Then he compensates for 
this excessive brevity by adding, but in a negative form, the Golden Rule 
of the Sermon on the Mount. This negative precept was in substance 
pre-Christian, being found for example in Tobit iv 15: ‘What thou 
hatest, do to no man.’ It occurs again and again in early Christian 
writings, with verbal modification due to a recollection of the Golden 
Rule itself, but nowhere is it made to conform so closely as in the 
Didache to the particular wording of that Rule which we meet with in 
the Gospel of St Matthew. Mt. vii 12 

But if the Didachist plainly had St Matthew's words before him, why 
should he perversely change the Golden Rule from the positive to the 
negative form? I believe that examination will shew that, so far from 
acting from perversity, he is in fact following the line that he has marked 
out for himself in the carefully chosen words of his title. I will even go 
so far as to suggest that in this very change we may find the clue to 
his purpose and method in the opening section of his work. 

The commandment ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ was 
declared by our Lord to be ‘ the second in the law’. But the original Mt. xxii 
precept which he thus reaffirmed was by its very context limited in 37-39 
application to a brother Israelite ; for it ran : ‘Thou shalt not be wroth Lev. xix 
with the sons of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ ag 
And that such was the interpretation put upon it in our Lord’s own day 
is only too plain from St Matthew's words: ‘It was said to them of old Mt. v 436. 
time, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy.’ Our Lord 
was giving a new meaning to the word ‘neighbour’, when He cancelled this 
ancient gloss with the amazing paradox, ‘ But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies. It was a hard saying then. It is a hard saying to-day, after 
nineteen centuries of Christian effort and experience. It was just the 
hardness of this and other seemingly extravagant requirements of the 
Sermon on the Mount—more especially when presented as the Lord’s 
teaching to the Gentiles—that forced the writer of the Didache to face 
the question whether the Apostles in carrying out their commission did 
a8 a matter of fact insist on a strict and literal obedience to the severer 
demands of the Christian law. 

Now in St Luke’s account this new requirement is followed by a group 
of illustrative precepts which, so far from rendering it more reasonable, 
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seem only to enhance its impracticability : ‘ But I say unto you whic 
hear: Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you, bless then 
that curse you, and pray for them which despitefully use you. And uno 
him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the other; and hin 
that taketh away thy cloke forbid not to take thy coat also: give to every 
man that asketh of thee, and of him that taketh away thy goods ai 
them not again.’ Then, as if to aggravate the difficulty of obedience, 
these instances are gathered up into a general rule of conduct covering 
every act of human intercourse : ‘ And as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise.’ 

St Matthew has the same series of precepts in almost the same 
language, though he has them distributed so as to form contrasts with 
the maxims of the earlier law: and somewhat later he will give w 
the all-embracing rule of action, stated in terms yet more emphatic 
* Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.’ 

As the Gospel message passed from East to West the question © 
which we have referred must inevitably have arisen: to what exten 
should the seemingly impracticable demands of the Sermon on the 
Mount be insisted on as of universal obligation ? Could it be that the 
most exacting rule of all was to be presented as an indispensable part o! 
the Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles’ 
‘What thou hatest, do to no man’ was a Jewish maxim which might 
seem of less stringent implication : indeed such Greek philosophers as the 
Stoics could say Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris. And, be the 
reason what it may, it is in this negative form that the Didachist has 
chosen to present us with the Golden Rule. For he writes : ‘ All thing 
whatsoever thou wouldest have not done to thee, do mof thou to another 

But what possible justification could he have found in the Apostolic 
writings for so daring a substitution? Happily the answer is not { 
to seek. 

The Apostolic Decree relating to the admission of the Gentiles has ® 
recent times been the subject of a striking dissertation by Gotthold Resa, 
the son of the veteran compiler of the ‘ Agrapha’ or Unwritten Saying 
of our Lord.'’ Whether we are convinced or not by his powerful pleac: 
ing for the originality of the ‘ Western’ text in this particular pass 
of the Acts of the Apostles, we must at any rate recognize that aad 
extra-canonical text, as he calls it, had a very early and wide circulation. 
The essential point of difference between the canonical text and the 
extra-canonical is this—that the former is in the main a regulation as 


* Das Aposteldecret nach seiner ausserkanonischen Textgestalt, 1905 (Texte © 
Untersuch, xxviii—N, F. xiii—No. 3). 
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food, whereas the latter is concerned only with moral prohibitions. ‘It Acts xv a9 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no greater 

burden than these necessary things: that ye abstain from meats offered 

to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornica- 

tion: from which if ye keep yourselves ye shall do well.’ Such is the 

accepted text, attested by all the great Greek manuscripts save one. But 

Codex Bezae with strong support from early Fathers reads: ‘that ye 

abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from fornica- 

tion: and whatsoever things ye would not have done to yourselves, not 

to do to another; from which keeping yourselves do ye well, being 

carried forward by the Holy Ghost.’! In like manner at an earlier point, 

instead of ‘that they abstain from pollutions of idols, and from fornica- Acts xv 20 
tion, and from things strangled, and from blood ’, Codex Bezae has ‘from 

pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and from blood ; and whatso- 

ever they would not have done to themselves, do not to others’. The 

earliest fathers interpreted blood in the sense of homicide, and did not 

suppose that the Apostles had laid down any law of food ; they simply 

forbade idolatry, fornication, and murder. But we must leave this 

interesting problem and return to the Didache. 

We may be confident that the text of the Acts which our author used 
contained twice over the negative form of the Golden Rule. Here he Acts xv 20, 
found the teaching given by the Apostles on a solemn occasion as sum- *9 
ming up those necessary prohibitions which the Gentile converts must by 
all means accept.*. This was emphatically a part of ‘the Teaching of 
the Lord through the Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles’. Whatever, 
therefore, the Didachist’s motive for his addition may have been, no 
words could be more appropriately added, if any addition were required, 
to the two great commandments of the Gospel. So he writes: ‘ First, 
thou shalt love the God that made thee: secondly, thy neighbour as 
thyself; and all things whatsoever thou wouldest have not done to thee, 
do not thou to another.’ 

He has made slight changes in the wording, sufficient to shew that he is 
no mere copyist. He has prefixed the phrase ‘all things’, and he has, 
contrary to Greek idiom, put the negative after instead of before the 
verb. The text of Codex Bezae in Acts xv 29 runs: Kai dca pi 
béAere éavrois yeverOa, érépw pH Tovey. But the Didachist writes: 
Ilavra 8& Goa éav Gednoys ph yiverOai ao, Kai ov dAAw pH) ToLe. The 
explanation is found when we look at the Golden Rule in Mt. vii 12, 


efReReGeeas 


* With the phrase gepépevor iv 7H dyig wvedyani cf. 2 Pet. i 21, bwd wvedparos dyiov 
Pe powevon, 


* (It is perhaps worth while to recall that the Didascalia—the second ‘Teaching’ 


of the Apostles—pretends to have been written immediately after the Conference 
at Jerusalem,—R. H. C.) 
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which runs: [dvra ofv dca éay OéAnre iva rodow ipiv oi dvOpwro, ofr, 
cai tpeis mocetre abrois.' 

We see at once where the changes have come from ; he has conformed 
the negative rule which he found in the Acts of the Apostles so far a 
was possible to the wording of the positive rule in the Sermon on the 
Mount. His having done so has a further interest when we observ 
that he immediately passes on to give us a series of interpretative pre. 
cepts which are derived from the Sermon itself. 

The new section is introduced thus: ‘ Now of these words the teach. 
ing is this.’ Barnabas had written, very characteristically, conceming 
‘the way of light’: ‘The gnosis then which has been given to us to 
walk therein is as follows: Thou shalt love Him that made thee’, and s 
on. This is plain enough ; for Barnabas had begun with his lit 
parable of the two ways and the two kinds of angels, and what could be 
more natural than that he should go on to give us its interpretation— 
the gnosis of it? But the corresponding clause in the Didache is les 
clear. What is meant by ‘these words’ of which we need to be told 
‘the teaching’? and why ‘the teaching’ (riv didaxyjv) and not ‘the 
interpretation ’?? 

What the Didachist actually proceeds to give us is a series of com- 
mands taken over from the Sermon on the Mount, the language o! 
St Matthew being skilfully blended with that of St Luke, and the 
sentences so recast as to avoid exact quotation from either Evangelist. 
Moreover, he has introduced some modifications and additions, which 
add yet further to the appearance of independence. 

Now it is to be noted that the group of precepts which he begins with 
is that particular group in St Luke which we had occasion to quote in ful 
above (pp. 227-228)—the group which ends with the Golden Rule. But 
this rule the Didachist has just given in the negative form, in which be 
had found it laid down by the Apostles for Gentile believers. He has 
departed from the arrangement in St Luke to the extent that he has 
chosen to employ the rule rather as an introduction to this challenging 
group of precepts than as its climax. Accordingly it is of ‘these 
words ’—that is to say of this great rule, challenging still in its les 


' It is interesting to find that the Epitome (or ‘ Apostolic Church Order’) in 
reproducing this sentence of the Didache gives the natural order of the Greek con- 
Struction, mavra 82 50a dv pi) OéAys. So too in the Apostolic Constitutions (vii? 
we read: wav b pi Obras. 

* The Latin version actually has ‘interpretatio’. It is interesting to read in the 
Epitome (or ‘Apostolical Church Order’), where parts are assigned to each 
Apostle : ‘ Matthew said, All things whatsoever thou wouldst not have done te 
thee, neither do thou to another. Now of these words the teaching do thou tel, 
brother Peter.’ Here at least no doubt was felt as to what was meant by ‘these words. 
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exacting form—that he undertakes to set out ‘ the teaching ’ (rv ddayyy), 
that is—if we may venture to interpret the word here by his own use of 
it in the title of his book—the Teaching of the Lord as conveyed to the 
Gentiles through His Apostles. 


Now of these words the teaching is this: Bless them that curse you, j 3 
and pray for your enemies, and fast for them that persecute you. For 
what thank is it if ye love them that love you? Do not even the 
Gentiles the same? But love ye them that hate you, and ye shall not 
have an enemy. 


The change of St Matthew’s ‘ Love your enemies, and pray for them Mt. v 44 
that persecute you ’ into ‘ Pray for your enemies, and fast for them that 
persecute you’, can hardly be due to a mere desire for variation. We 
have here our first example of the Didachist’s curious fondness for 
dropping a hint beforehand of a topic which he will treat later on. Now 
in St Matthew's Gospel the whole series of commands with which we 
are concerned is closed by the words: ‘ Ye therefore shall be perfect, as v 48 
your heavenly Father is perfect’, and then follows without a break the 
teaching of our Lord as to Almsgiving, Prayer, and Fasting. Each of these 
duties will be treated by the Didachist further on, and the mention of 
Fasting at this point serves as an indication that this as well as Prayer 
and Almsgiving will receive the attention which is its due.’ 

To the immediate context in the Sermon on the Mount we may like- 
wise ascribe the Didachist’s further supplement : ‘and ye shall not have 
anenemy’. Here it is St Luke’s version that is being the more closely 
followed. The Evangelist’s words are: ‘If ye love them that love you, Le. vi 32, 
what thank have ye ?... But love your enemies ... and your reward 35 
shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most High.’ A few verses 
earlier the same Evangelist had said : ‘ Love your enemies, do well to Le. vi 27 
them that hate you.’ It is with these thoughts and words in his mind 
that the Didachist writes: ‘For what thank is it if ye love them that 
love you?... But love ye them that hate you, and ye shall not have an 
enemy.’ Thus he defines in a more practical way what the ‘ thank’ or 
‘reward ’ will be. 


Abstain from the fleshly and bodily desires. If any man give thee ai 4 
blow on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also, and thou shalt be 
perfect ; if a man impress thee to go with him one mile, go with him 


" Inc. viii we shall find the rule laid down that Wednesday and Friday are to be 
the days of fasting, and not the Monday and Thursday of the Jews. For a supposed 
command of our Lord to His disciples to fast for the unbelieving Jews see article by 
Dom Connolly on ‘ The use of the Didache in the Didascalia’, J. 7.S. xxiv pp. 51-2. 
It is difficult not to believe that some early apocryphon lies behind this tradition 
and may have been within the Didachist’s knowledge. 





Jo. xviii 22, 
xix 3 
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twain ; if a man take away thy cloke, give him thy coat also ; ifa man 
take from thee that which is thine, ask it not back ; for neither art thoy 
able. 


This second group of precepts is likewise from the Sermon on the 
Mount ; but in the Didache it is preceded by an exhortation which comes 
from another source and seems strangely out of place at this point: 
* Abstain (thou) from the fleshly and bodily desires.’ In 1 Pet. ii 11 we 
read: ‘ Abstain (ye)' from the fleshly desires, which war against the soul. 
The Didachist’s addition ‘and bodily’ («ai owpatixdy) was perhaps 
intended to give more substance to his abbreviated sentence ; and, if so, 
the choice of the epithet ‘dodi/y’ may well have been suggested by the 
phrase ‘ against the sou/’ which was being dropped ; for it was natural to 
contrast body with soul, whereas flesh is the counterpart of spirit. 

After this we have again a conflation of St Matthew and St Luke. 
The construction detva: paruwpa (to give a blow), familiar as it is in 
English, would appear to be exceedingly rare in Greek : it is therefore 
worthy of note that it occurs twice in St John's Gospel (déwxe parwpe 
T® ‘Inooi, and di80cav atte paricpata). 

And now we have another striking supplement—‘ and thou shalt be 
perfect’. We have already noted that in St Matthew’s Gospel, at the 
close of the whole series of what have always been accounted the most 
exacting of our Lord’s commands in the Sermon on the Mount, we find 


the words, ‘ Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect’. Taking his cue from this saying the Didachist writes: ‘Ifa 
man give thee a blow on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also, and 


thou shalt be perfect. He thus mitigates the seeming extravagance of 
the command by presenting it as ‘a counsel of perfection’. Similarly 
we shall find him at a later point appending to his whole exposition of 
moral duties the general statement : ‘ If thou art able to bear the whole 
yoke of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect ; but if thou art not able, what 
thou art able that do’. 

Yet another supplement meets us at the end of this second group of 
precepts : ‘If a man take away from thee that which is thine, ask it not 
back, for neither art thou able’ Of this addition no satisfactory explana- 
tion seems to have been offered. It has a special interest when we regard 
it as pointing forward to the general statement just quoted, where its 
phrasing is so emphatically repeated ; for it affords another indication of 
unity of authorship in the earlier and later parts of the treatise. 

To every one that asketh of thee give, and ask not back ; for to all 
the Father desireth that there be given of His own gifts. Blessed 1s he 


* (dwéxeote, for daéxeo@as, is a well-supported reading. Dr Robinson had a note 


to this effect, which, however, does not appear in the final form of his manuscript. 
R.H.C,] 
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that giveth according to the commandment ; for he is guiltless. Woe to 
him that receiveth ; for if a man receive having need, he shall be guilt- 
less: but he that hath no need shall give satisfaction why and wherefore 
he received ; and being put in confinement he shall be examined con- 
cerning the things which he hath done, and he shall not come out thence 
until he pay the uttermost farthing. But indeed concerning this it hath 
been said: Let thine alms sweat into thy hands, until thou know to 
whom thou givest. 

In the passage immediately preceding the Didachist had written : ‘ If 
a man take from thee that which is thine, ask (it) not back ; for 
neither art thou able.’ The last words are his own ; but the rest are 
with some modification from Lc. vi 30, of which the full text is: ‘To 
every one that asketh of thee give ; and from him that taketh away the 
things that are thine, ask (them) not back.’ Of this he had omitted the 
first clause, ‘To every man that asketh of thee give’, apparently 
because he had another use for it. He had not yet come to the subject 
of Almsgiving ; but he was about to treat of it almost at once, and he 
intended to use this clause as an introduction to the new topic. In post- 
poning the clause he made no departure from the spirit of the Gospel 
text ; for from the second part of St Luke’s sentence it is plain that the 
giving enjoined in the first part is not giving in alms, of which indeed he 
makes no mention at all in his account of the Sermon on the Mount. 
If we look at the context in St Luke we shall see that each of the com- 
mands prescribes the way in which an act of violence or an unreasonable 
demand is to be met. 

But the Didachist knows of another striking passage on the subject of 
Giving, contained in a work which perhaps already in his day enjoyed a 
wide popularity. Of this passage he proposes to make considerable use, 
although the Giving which it contemplates does not (as in the Gospel 
passage of which he has just made use) involve submission to harsh 
treatment or unreasonable demand, but is the free, benevolent, and un- 
discriminating bestowal of alms upon all who are in want, whether they 
are worthy or unworthy and whether they ask or not. In order to intro- 
duce this passage he now picks up the first clause of St Luke, which he 
had intentionally passed over, and writes : ‘ ‘To every one that asketh of 
thee give ’, adding the words of which he had already made use, ‘ and 
ask not back ’. 

At the very outset of his work the Didachist left Barnabas somewhat 
abruptly for the Sermon on the Mount ; now he is leaving the Sermon 
on the Mount for the Shepherd of Hermas. Here we must recall what 
we said above of the Second Mandate of the Shepherd.’ In enjoining 

* [The chapter on Hermas which was to have preceded this one on the Didache, 


as in the original book, has not been revised : see for the treatment of Hermas 
here Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache pp. 33-34-—R. H. C.). 
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what he called ‘simplicity’ (d4xAoryra) in giving, Hermas had started not 
from the Sermon on the Mount, but from the words of St James which 
speak of God as ‘ giving to all simply (drAds)’, that is to say uncondi- 
tionally. ‘Give to all that are in want simply (dAds)’, says Hermas: 
and again: ‘Give to all; for to all God desireth that there be given of 
His own gifts (Swpyydrwv).’* He goes on to say that the receivers will 
give account to God for what cause and to what end they receive, 
Those who receive because they are in need will not be punished ; but 
those who receive in hypocrisy will pay the penalty. So the giver is not 
responsible ; he, in any case, is ‘guiltless’. For the giver had received 
of the Lord a ministration to fulfil, and he fulfilled it ‘ simply’, not 
doubting to whom he should give or not give.? Here the sequence of 
thought is perfect: Hermas knows what he wants to say and says it. 
He faces the problem of undiscriminating charity and finds his ow 
solution. 

How then does the Didachist treat the matter ? He begins as we have 
seen with a precept compiled out of St Luke: ‘To every one tha 
asketh of thee give, and ask not back.’ He does not use the words ‘ask’ 
and ‘give’ in the particular sense in which St Luke had used them— 
namely, of an oppressive demand and its acceptance without demur— 
but in the familiar sense of asking and giving in alms ; for he wants his 
precept to lead on to the discussion of almsgiving in the Shepherd of 
Hermas. He then appends to the precept a reason taken directly out 
of Hermas, who had said: ‘ Give to all that are in want simply ’. ‘Give 
to all ; for to all God desireth that there should be given of His own 
gifts (Supyydrer)’: that is to say, Follow the example of ‘God who 
giveth te i simply and upbraideth not’: His will is that men who 
enjoy Hi — ountiful gifts (for this is the meaning of the word dwpyparer 
which he has borrowed from St James) should, out of these gifts, give to 
all without distinction, But the Didachist has no intention of following 
Hermas in upholding indiscriminate charity, although he will borrow his 
language. What he prefers to say is this: ‘To every one that asketh of 
thee give, and ask not back ; for to all the Father desireth that there be 
given of His own gifts (yapurudrwy).’ In such a context the reason does 
not fit the precept. Hermas has nothing at all about ‘ asking’ or 


: * The two verses of St James (i 5, 17) from which Hermas borrows are rendered 
in the A.V.; ‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth toall 
men liberally (4wAds) and upbraideth not’; and; ‘Every good gift (5ém) and 


liebts perfect gift (Sépqua) is from above, and cometh down from the Father ot 
ights.” 


; s [For similar ideas and language, cf. Hermas Sim. ii 7: «ai eipyaaaro () wrovews 
= eer ix av Beapnwarer rod kvpiou wal éréAdeae Tv Biaxoviay Tow Kupiow iphas.— 
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‘asking back’ : his doctrine is that we must help all who need help, 

whether they come and ask or not; and therefore he can make his 

appeal to the example of ‘God who giveth to all’ without distinction. 

But, as we have said, the Didachist does not defend this broad view of 

almsgiving ; and accordingly the reason which he has taken over from 

Hermas, who had founded it upon St James, does not fit the less inclusive 
which he has compiled for himself out of St Luke. 

If the Didachist had any motive in the two verbal changes which he 
has made in the clause which he has borrowed from Hermas—apart 
from his apparent readiness to vary for variation’s sake—we might possibly 
find it in a desire to dissociate himself from the phraseology of St James 
out of which that clause had been built. He has written ‘the Father’ 
in place of ‘God’ (Jas. i 5); and he has changed one word for a gift 
(dcpyua, Jas. i 17) into another (ydpurpa) which is almost peculiar to 
St Paul. The change to ‘the Father’ suggests that his thoughts are still 
running on the Sermon on the Mount (cf. Mt. v 45, vii 11). But 
the alteration of dupyya ‘bounty’ into xdpwpa ‘free gift’ is more 
noticeable. 

Philo insists more than once on the richness of meaning in daped— 
he does not use dapyya—and its cognates, as compared with doors and 
the other derivatives of desu.’ This distinction is seen in the ascending 
scale in which St James writes: [aca d0o1s d-yah) xai ray despypa réXeov. 
In the only other place in the New Testament where depnya occurs it 
chances to be followed by xapurpa as an alternative ;* and this passage 
may conceivably have suggested xdpupa as an equivalent to dopyya 
here. The word ydpupa is hardly found outside the Biblical writings ; 
but Philo has it once in the full rich sense of dSepyya,* so that the 
Didachist was, as a matter of Greek, fully justified in his substitution. 
In the New Testament however xdpupa is not used for any gift of 
material things. It is a purely Pauline word and stands for a special 
bestowal of God’s ydpis on the Christian Society or any member of it— 
an endowment of grace for a particular purpose. Accordingly, while it 
is perfectly natural to speak of God’s ‘own bounties’ as Hermas has 
done, it is somewhat startling to be told of ‘His own endowments of 
grace’ (row ior yapurpdtwv) : for it is men that have endowments of 
their own from God. There is just one passage in the New Testament 
in which the combination ‘dor ydpurpa (* his own endowment of grace’) 


‘Cf. J. B, Mayor Comm, on Ep. of St James, p. 53; and Ropes ad loc. (Internat. 
Crit. Comm. ). 


* Rom. v 16; ‘And not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift (8ipnua) : for 
the judgement was by one to condemnation, but the free gift (ydpiona) is of many 
offences unto justification.’ 

* Philo Leguon Alleg. i p. 130 (ed. Cohn) : Saped yap Kal edepyecia wal xdpopa 
Sot td wavra, «rd, : . . 
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occurs. St Paul, in commending abstinence from marriage in the 
present distress, says : ‘I would that all men were even as I myself, 
but each man hath Ais own gift from God (dxacros idvov Exe ydpurpa ix 
Gov), one after this manner and another after that.’ The frequent 
borrowings from the First Epistle to the Corinthians in the latter part of 
the Didache make it not unlikely that this very verse was in the authors 
mind. Whether this be so or not, it cannot reasonably be doubted that 
the passage as it stands in Hermas is original, and that as it stands in 
the Didache it is secondary. 

So much has been written about charismafa and ‘charismatic 
ministries’ in the fifty years that have passed since we recovered the 
Didache, and such strange theories have been based on the prominence 
which this treatise gives to Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers, whose 
functions are imagined to be peculiarly ‘ charismatic’ as contrasted with 
those of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, that it is time to call attention 
to the fact that the Didachist himself never uses the word yapwypaat all, 
except in this one passage where he employs it as a substitute for the 
dcopypa of Hermas, and that even here he does not use it in the New 
Testament sense of an endowment of grace from God. 

The Didachist proceeds: ‘ Blessed is he that giveth according to the 
commandment: for he is guiltless. Woe to him that receiveth.’ We 
can hardly doubt that in constructing these sentences he is sill 
influenced by the great Sermon as recorded by St Luke; where it begins 
with four blessings balanced immediately by four woes. But in the 
latter clause, ‘Woe to him that receiveth’, the desire for contrast has 
betrayed the writer into something like absurdity. Blessed are the 
poor ; Woe to the rich—this contrast and those which follow in St Luke 
are paradoxical indeed, but full of spiritual meaning. The same cannot 
be said of the Didachist’s antithesis: Blessed is the giver ; Woe to the 
receiver. ‘Woe to him that receiveth’ is here set down as a maxim ol 
universal import, on the same plane with ‘ Blessed is he that giveth’ 
But it will not do as such, and the writer is obliged at once to qualify it 

We must next observe that the writer says: ‘ Blessed is he that giveth 
according to the commandment’ (xata ri évroAjv). ‘To what com- 
mandment does he refer? When we recall that this passage on alms 
giving has been introduced with the words from St Luke, ‘ To every 
one that asketh of thee give’, it seems unnecessary to look further afield: 
‘the commandment’ is most naturally referred to a precept on giving 
which has just before been quoted. Some have taken it to mean our 
Lord’s maxim recorded in Acts xx 35: ‘It is blessed rather to give than 
to receive.’ But this is somewhat far-fetched ; though we may recognize 
the possibility that these words also (as well as Le. vi 20 ff.) were in the 
author's mind when he wrote: ‘ Blessed . . . receiveth . . . giveth.’ 
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It has been suggested that in our present passage ‘the command. 
ment * ( évroAyj) may actually refer to the Second Mandate ("EvroAy) of 
Hermas, upon which the Didachist is here working: but that is not 
very probable. What, however, seems not improbable is that the 
Mandate or Commandment in question may have suggested to him the 
use of the phrase ‘ according to the commandment ’.' 

The injunction to ‘give according to the commandment’ is found xiii 5, 7 
twice in the latter part of the Didache. Whatever ‘the commandment’ 
in those passages may be, ‘giving according to the commandment’ 
cannot well have occurred independently to two writers ; and so again 
we have an indication of unity of authorship in the two sections of the 
book. 

The next words are again from Hermas: ‘for he is guiltless’. We 
understand the statement of Hermas, ‘he therefore that giveth is 
guiltless’, because we know what he has said in defending indiscriminate 
giving, or ‘ giving simply’ as he calls it. He realizes that such giving 
may have untoward consequences ; but he entirely exonerates the giver 
and throws the whole responsibility upon the receiver. But as the 
words stand in the Didache they are hardly intelligible. The author 
has suggested no ground of possible responsibility on the part of the 
giver, that he should proceed to acquit him of it; for he has barely 
hinted, if at all, that giving should be indiscriminate. We are therefore 
wholly unprepared for his sudden announcement that the giver ‘is 
guiltless’. He has borrowed the words mechanically from Hermas 
without regard to their setting. 

But we must hear him further: ‘Woe to him that receiveth ; for if 
indeed a man receiveth having need, he shall be guiltless.’ We have 
seen how, influenced by St Luke’s Gospel and desiring to balance his 
own blessing on him that giveth, the author was led to enunciate the 
general maxim, ‘ Woe to him that receiveth.’ But realizing that such an 
utterance embodies no generally accepted principle, he has perforce to 
qualify it. This he does by adapting some further words of Hermas. 
Hermas had said : ‘for they that receive in distress shall not be brought 
into judgement’. The Didachist accordingly writes: ‘for if a man 
receiveth having need, he shall be guiltless’—thus picking up again 
and applying now to the needy receiver the phrase in which Hermas 
exonerated the giver. 

He continues: ‘But he that hath no need shall give satisfaction 
(bse Sixqv) why and wherefore he received ; and being put in con- 
finement he shall be examined concerning the deeds that he hath done.’ 


(The last sentence of Mand. ii begins with the words gvAacce oiv riy ivtokip 


rairw, and there are similar reminders at the end of some of the other 
Mandates, R. H. C.)} 
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The phrase which we have provisionally rendered ‘ give satisfaction’ js 
compounded of two phrases which occur in Hermas, ‘they shall render 
account (droducovew Adyov) why they received and to what end’, and 
‘they that receive in hypocrisy shall pay the penalty’ (ricovew Sep): 
To say, as the Didachist does, doce dixny, ‘he shall give penalty (in the 
sense of “give account”) why and wherefore’, may not be quite 
impossible Greek, but it is certainly clumsy." 

The Didachist goes back to the Sermon on the Mount to bore 
from St Matthew a phrase about ‘the uttermost farthing’; and then 
appends to his whole discussion a curious and unidentified quotation, 
which directly counters the enthusiastic teaching of Hermas as to giving 
unconditionally: ‘ But indeed concerning this it hath been said: Le 
thine alms sweat into thy hands (or “in thy hands” ?), until thou know 
to whom thou givest.’ This was the doctrine of Ecclesiasticus: ‘I 
thou do good, know to whom thou doest it. .. . Do good to the godly, 
and thou shalt find recompense, if not from him, yet from the Mos 
High.’ But it is not the teaching of Hermas, who distinctly says, ‘not 
doubting to whom thou shouldst give or not give’; nor is it the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. 

This puzzling quotation is introduced by the formula eipyras, ‘ it bath 
been said’, instead of the more usual yéyparra:, ‘it hath been written’, 
With the introductory phrase as a whole we may compare Did. ix 5: 
‘for indeed concerning this the Lord hath said: Give not that which is 
holy to the dogs.’ In the Greek the parallel is striking and shews that 
the same author is at work: in i 6 we have, dAAa xai epi rovrov ti 
cipyra; and in ix 5, «ai yap epi tovrov cipyxer. The same verb is 
found in the closing words of the Didache, wheré a quotation from 
Zech. xiv § is introduced by ‘it was said’ (éppé6y); and we shall 
remember that éppéOy is thus used six times in the fifth chapter o 
St Matthew— it was said to them of old time’. The only other express 
quotation which the Didachist makes is in xiv 5 (airy yap corey 7 pybea 
iwd xvpiov): ‘For this (sacrifice) is that which was spoken of by the 
Lord: In every place and time’, &c. (Mal. i x1, 14). With this 
formula compare Mt. iii 3: ‘For this is he that was spoken of by the 
prophet Esaias’ (ofros yap éorw & pnGeis da "Horatio rot xpopytor), where 
6 pn beds refers to St John the Baptist. 


The Didachist has begun with the scheme of the Two Ways, which 


* Cf. Herm, Sim. ix 19, 3: dAAd rigovow Bixny rw. 
* [On a separate slip of paper Dr Robinson has noted the occurrence of the 
Phrase didap dieny in the Oxyrhynchus Papyriv 185 1. 20 (Theopompus, or Cratippes, 


Hellenca) and xi 14 ll. 30-1 (an unidentified fragment of Philo), in both cases 
apparently in the sense ‘be punished ’,—R. H. Cc, | 
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as coming from Barnabas he regards as Apostolic teaching. But he has 
quickly shewn his independence of a particular Apostle by making 
verbal changes, and by omitting all reference to angel or devil ; then by 
adding a group of precepts, not worded exactly as in the Gospels, but 
such as Apostles might well have handed down to the Gentiles as their 
recollections of the great Sermon of our Lord. To these he has 
appended in a modified form precepts on Almsgiving derived from 
Hermas, whom he probably considered a writer of the Apostolic age, 
and who was undoubtedly quoted as ‘Scripture’ in certain circles. 
Then with a quotation which we cannot identify he has brought to 
a close this first section of the Way of Life, which he had introduced by 
the words: ‘ Now of these words the teaching is this.’ 

We pass on to a section which deals mainly with negative precepts. 
Here we have come back to the Epistle of Barnabas, the language of Barn. xix a 
which is followed somewhat closely, though the order of the sayings is 
much altered and a good many minor insertions are made. 
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And the second commandment of the teaching (is this): Thou shalt ii 1-3 
dono murder, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not corrupt 
boys, thou shalt not commit fornication, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt 
not practise magic, thou shalt not use drugs,’ thou shalt not murder a 
child by abortion nor kill it when it is born, thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's goods, thou shalt not forswear thyself, thou shalt not bear 
false witness, thou shalt not speak evil, thou shalt not bear a grudge. 


Barnabas had begun his ‘Way of Light’ with a somewhat pro- 
miscuous set of precepts. Some of these the Didachist drops, such as : 
‘Thou shalt be simple (dsAois) in heart and rich in spirit’; others he 
will embody later, some of them in a remodelled form. After ten of 
such precepts Barnabas had said: ‘Thou shalt not commit fornication, Barn. xix 4 
thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not corrupt boys.’ It is at 
this point that the Didachist comes into general line with Barnabas 
again: for after his new heading ‘ the second command of the Teaching’ 
he proceeds : ‘ Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou 
shalt not corrupt boys.’ But he himself prefers to make a much fuller 
catalogue, adding further precepts of the Ten Commandments. He 
also inserts ‘Thou shalt not practise magic, thou shalt not use drugs’, 
precepts which are not in Barnabas, but apparently are suggested by the 
dappaxeia, payeia (‘ poisoning ’ or ‘ sorcery ', and ‘ magic’), which occur Barn. xx 1 
later when Barnabas describes the ‘Way of Darkness’. We may note 
that the Didachist has taken over the command ‘thou shalt not forswear 
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' Ob Pappaxeioes might be rendered ‘thou shalt not practise sorcery’ ; but the 
words which follow suggest rather the use of poisonous drugs, The very ambiguity 
ofthe prohibition constitutes it a link with those which precede and follow it. 
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thyself’ (ot« évopxyaas) from the Sermon on the Mount, the only place 
where it occurs. 


Thou shalt not be double-minded (8eyvepwv) nor double-tongued, for 
the double tongue is a snare of death. Thy word shall not be false o 
empty, but filled with action. Thou shalt not be greedy of gain, nora 
plunderer nor a hypocrite nor evil-disposed nor arrogant. Thou shalt 
not take evil counsel against thy neighbour. Thou shalt not hate 
man, but some thou shalt reprove, and for some thou shalt pray, and 
some thou shalt love more than thine own soul. 


The first sentence is, with modifications, from Barnabas (xix 64) 
The next (‘Thy word shall not. .. .’) may perhaps be regarded asa 
substitute for the difficult sentence ‘Thy word shall not go forth in the 
uncleanness of some’ (Barn. xix 44, as amended above)’: agains 
‘empty words’ we are warned in Eph. v 6 (xevois Adyors). Then we are 


. with Barnabas again, but only for half a sentence: the actual words ‘nor 


Barn. xx 
1, ef. Did, 
vi 


a plunderer nor a hypocrite nor evil-disposed nor arrogant’ are not 
found in his Epistle ; but they are represented by corresponding sins in 
the second part of the Two Ways. The Didachist, who aims at co 
ordinating the list of sins in his Way of Death with the precepts in his 
Way of Life, has doubtless introduced the four precepts above in order 
to balance the four sins which he found already in Barn. xx 1. Then 
comes the precept against ‘ evil counsel’ from Barn. xix 3. 

Next we have a remarkable conglomerate. In Lev. xix 17f. we find 
the precepts: ‘ Zhou shalt not hate thy brother in thy mind: ¢how shall 
surely reprove thy neighbour, and not bear sin because of him. And 
thy hand shall not take vengeance, and thou shalt not be wroth 
with the children of thy people; and thou shalt Jove thy neighbour a 
thyself.’ In Jude 22f. we read, according to some early MSS: ‘Sw 
some reprove when they dispute with you, and some save plucking them 
out of the fire, and on some have mercy with fear, hating even the 
garment spotted by the flesh.’ The Didachist has taken the precepts 
of Leviticus without the limitation to the ‘ brother’ or ‘ neighbour’ ; but 
he seems to borrow his construction from the passage in Jude. Mos 
noticeable however is the debt to Barnabas. Barnabas has said, using 
a phrase which he had already used twice before, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour more than thine own soul’: but this sentiment would not suit 
the Didachist, who has already given the precept ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyse/f’, Yet he knows and likes the phrase ‘more than 
thine own soul’, and so works it up into a new and less enthusiastic 
precept : ‘ Some thou shalt love more than thine own soul.’ * 

® See J.T.S, xxxiv Pp. 133. 


. For an interesting trace of this precept, see Gesta apud Zenophilum (Optat 
Milev, ed. Ziwsa, app. p. 192). Sabinus, a Donatist bishop, wrote to Silvanus of 
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We now leave Barnabas again, and come to a passage which consists 
of the prohibition of five mortal sins—murder, adultery, idolatry, theft, 
and blasphemy. These prohibitions are constructed on a uniform and 
highly artificial plan, which presents several contrasts to all that has gone 
before. Each is introduced by the words ‘My child’ (réxvov ov) : 
then we have the use of the imperative ‘be not ’ (7 yivov), whereas the 
future ‘thou shalt not’ has been used hitherto. Further we are told that 
one sin ‘ leadeth to’ some other ; and this is repeated by saying ‘ for ofall 
these things ’ certain others ‘are engendered’. Such is the framework. 
But we must read the whole passage. 


ete Ape RRR ASS, 


Tate 


My child, flee from all evil, and all that is like unto it. Be not angry, iii 1-6 
for anger leadeth to murder ; nor jealous nor contentious nor wrathful : 
for of all these things murders are engendered. 


My child, be not lustful, for lust leadeth to fornication ; nor foul- 
speaking nor with uplifted eyes: for of all these things adulteries are 
red. 


My child, be not a dealer in omens, since it leadeth to idolatry ; nor 
an enchanter nor an astrologer nor a purifier, neither be willing to look 
at them : for of all these things idolatry is engendered. 

My child, be not a liar, since lying leadeth to theft ; nor avaricious 
nor vainglorious : for of all these things thefts are engendered. 

My child, be not a murmurer, since it leadeth to blasphemy ; nor self- 


willed nor a thinker of evil thoughts : for of all these things blasphemies 
are engendered. 


This group of five prohibitions has no counterpart in Barnabas, and 
it is not like anything else in the whole of the Didache. Barnabas in 
his Epistle could not well have said ‘ My child’; and the Didachist, if 
writing with a free hand, would hardly have thus suddenly introduced 
the pronoun of the first person singular. It is true that, having used the 
phrase ‘ My child ’ five times in this passage, he does use it again a few 
lines further down, where he is modifying a precept which he has taken 
over from Barnabas: but this need not cause us surprise ; for, once it 
had come in, it could easily be used again. When we have realized how 
great a borrower the Didachist is, and how very few of his sentences 


Cirta and entreated him to be reconciled to Nundinarius before the ensuing Easter, 
A.D. 305, $0 as to prevent scandal arising from apparent disagreement. He wrote 
also to Fortis, a brother bishop, to ask his influence for the same purpose. This 
letter was read at the enquiry under Zenophilus, in 320, into charges against 
Silvanus as a‘ traditor’ and peculator (D.C.B.): ‘ Fratri Forti Sabinus in domi 
acternam salutem. quae sit caritas iuxta omnes collegas certus sum, peculiariter 
men secundum dei voluntatem qui dixit Quosdam diligo super animam meam, 
Silvanum te coluisse certus sum. quare non dubitavi haec scripta ad te dare’, etc. 

quotation is made loosely from memory, and the proposed emendation dilige . . . 
‘wam seems unnecessary. 
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have thus far come entirely from his own pen, we are strongly inclined 
to think that he found this whole passage elsewhere, and transferred jt 
with or without modification into his own book. Dr Taylor has insisted 
on the rabbinic character of the passage, which is in the spirit of the 
well-known injunction to ‘ make a hedge about the Law’, i.e. to forbid 
lesser sins as a security against the greater sins which are of a similar 
nature. Some apocryphal book, Jewish or early Christian, may have 
been the source from which the Didachist was borrowing. 

Now Clement of Alexandria (Strom. i. 25, 100) says: ‘ This man is 
called by the Scripture a thief : it saith, Son (vié), be not a liar, for lying 
leadeth to theft.’ This is perhaps the only passage in Clement of 
Alexandria in which it can be thought probable that he has used the 
Didache. Is it not more likely that the Scripture of which he speaks is 
some lost apocryphal book of which both he and the Didachist have 
made use? If this be so, we should no longer be faced with the 
difficulty that Clement quoted the Didache as Scripture on this one 
occasion, and yet never used it again ; and that Clement's successor, 


Origen, should nowhere shew any knowledge at all of the existence of 
the Didache.* 


But be meek, since the meek shall inherit the earth. Be long:sufer- 
ing and pitiful and without malice, and quiet and kindly (dyabos), and 
trembling at the words continually which thou hast heard. 

It has been suggested that ‘ the meek shall inherit the earth ’ has been 
taken from Ps. xxxvii 11. This is of course possible ; but, in view of 
what we have already seen of the Didachist’s method, it is needless to 
go beyond the familiar words of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The precept as a whole is an expansion of what Barnabas has said 
* Thou shalt be meek, thou shalt be quiet, thou shalt be trembling a 
the words which thou has heard.’ This, as we saw, was based on 
Isa. Ixvi 2, The Didachist greatly expands it; and we note that the 
imperative is used instead of the future, as the result of his use of the 
imperative in the preceding passage. 

Thou shalt not exalt thyself, nor give daring to thy soul. Thy soul 
shall not be joined to the lofty, but thou shalt have thy conversation 
with the just and humble. The visitations which befall thee thou shalt 
accept as good, knowing that nothing cometh to pass apart from God. 

All this is from Barnabas (see_/. 7.S. xxxiv p. 133); but the awkward 
phrase ‘from thy soul’ (after the word ‘ joined ’) has been avoided. 


* This section as a whole will come up for further discussion at a later point. 
when the precise meaning of the strange statement that Lying leads to Theft wil 
I do not know where this discussion was to have come, 


demand consideration. 
nor what was to have been the substance of it.—R. H. Cc.) 
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We pass on to a passage where the alterations of the language of 
Barnabas made by the Didachist are of a wider interest. 


My child, him that speaketh unto thee the word of God thou shalt iv rt. 


remember night and day, and shalt honour him as the Lord ; for whence- 
soever the Lordship is spoken of, there the Lord is. And thou shalt 
seek out daily the persons of the saints, that thou mayest find rest in 
their words. 


Here a wholly different turn is given to the striking exhortation which 
we found in Barnabas, who had said : 


Thou shalt love as the apple of thine eye every one that speaketh Barn. 
unto thee the word of the Lord. Thou shalt remember the day of judge- *!* 9 f 


ment night and day, and shalt seek out each day the persons of the 
saints, either labouring by word and going forth to exhort them and 
studying to save a soul by the word, or with thy hands shalt thou work 
fora ransom of thy sins. 

Barnabas is living in days of stress, and under a sense of approaching 
judgement. The Christian Society must hold together, and each 
member of it must strive to help the rest. Some can do this by words 
of counsel, others have but humbler functions.. But none must be idle 
and unhelpful. Towards all who bring messages of divine encourage- 
ment the warmest affection should go forth. 

But the Didachist knows of ao stress and feels no emotion. By the 
simple process of omission the stress and the emotion disappear. In 
Burnabas the first sentences had run: ‘ Thou shalt love as the apple of 
thine eye every one that speaketh unto thee the word of the Lord. Thou 
shalt remember the day of judgement night and day.’ Omit ‘ Thou 
shalt love as the apple of thine eye’, and omit ‘the day of judgement’ : 
then join up the two sentences, and you have : ‘ Every one that speaketh 
unto thee the word of the Lord thou shalt remember night and day.’ 
This is what the Didachist gives us, with a slight modification in the 
wording : he prefixes ‘ My child’, which he has used five times already 
just before ; he omits ‘every one’, and changes ‘the word of the Lord’ 
into ‘the word of God’: so that we now read: ‘ My child, him that 
speaketh unto thee the word of God thou shalt remember night 
and day.’ 

We can hardly doubt that in making this transformation he was 
guided by a recollection of Heb. xiii 7: ‘Remember your leaders, who 
spake unto you the word of God.’ It is true that there the injunction 
*as to cherish the memory of leaders who had passed away ; but the 
Didachist is attracted by the connexion between those who speak the 
vord of God and the ‘leaders’ of the Church. Barnabas in his wider 
phrase, ‘every one that speaketh unto thee the word of the Lord’, does 
tot seem to have had any such limitation in his mind. 
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The Didachist then drops the enthusiastic phrase, ‘ Thou shalt love as 
the apple of thine eye’, and takes ‘Thou shalt remember night and 
day’ out of its context, where it was appropriately used of ‘the day of 
judgement’, joining it incongruously enough with ‘him that speaketh 
unto thee the word of God’. Then he compensates for his omissions 
by a strange insertion; ‘and thou shalt honour him as the Lord: {or 
whencesoever the Lordship is spoken of, there the Lord is’. The phrase 
‘as the Lord’ recurs twice in the latter part of his work, in one case of 
a teacher, in the other of an Apostle (xi 2 and 4; ‘receive him as the 
Lord ’, and ‘ he shall be received as the Lord’). The presence of the 
Lord where ‘the Lordship is spoken of’, or where the Lord's name's 
named, may be an eccentric paraphrase of the promise in the Gospel, 
* Where two or three are gathered in my name, there am I’ (Mt. xviii 20}, 
Or it may have been suggested by the familiar words of Isaiah, ‘ Whils 
thou art yet speaking he shall say, Lo, I am here’? ; or again by Ex. 
24, ‘In all places where I record my name (év ravri rorw ob day érove 
pacow Td dvoud pov), I will come unto thee.’ 

In the remainder of the passage the Didachist distorts yet more 
grossly the sentiment of the original. The command now becomes ‘to 
seek out daily the persons of the saints’, not in order to help them, but 
to get the comfort of their words. The duty of warning and encourage 
ment no longer rests on every member of the Society who is capable of 
thus helping others: it has passed over, as has been suggested above, 
to the professional teacher.’ The final clause of Barnabas, ‘or with thy 
hands shalt thou work for a ransom of thy sins’, is omitted altogether, 
but will reappear as a separate precept a little lower down in a more 
obscure form (iv 6). 

Thou shalt not make division, but thou shalt pacify them that contend 
Thou shalt judge justly. Thou shalt not respect persons to reprove for 
transgressions. 

We observed in speaking of Barn. xix 12 that the word epyveees 
should be rendered ‘be at peace’ or ‘keep the peace’, and not 
‘ pacify ’—the transitive use being rare and late.* The Didachist hor 
ever prefers the transitive use, and joins eipyvetoras with trois payopeross 

' Isa. viii g: ér: AaAodvrds gov dpe "ISod mépeyu. This is quoted by Barnabes 
(ili 5). 

? The word ‘saints’ retains in Barnabas its primitive meaning of the faithful or 
the brethren; and Hermas can even speak of the sins of the saints (Vis. i1, 9): In 
the Didache it would seem to be narrowed to a particular class. 

* (See on Barn. xix 12 J.7.S, xxxiv p. 140, where it is noted that ‘ the verd 
tipnvevew is intransitive in the LXX and in the New Testament . . . whereas th 
transitive use, ‘to pacify”, is comparatively rare and late’. It may be added thet 

the verb occurs 15 times elsewhere in the Apost. Fathers, always in the intra 
sitive sense : so also four times in lrenaeus’s letter to Victor (Euseb. H.E. v 24): The 
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‘thou shalt pacify them that contend ’. He has thus no use for the ovva- 
yeysr (‘ bringing together ’) of Barnabas, so he drops it out. The other 
clauses are also taken from Barnabas. 

Thou shalt not be of a double mind, whether it shall be or no. Be not iv 4-8 
(found) stretching out thy hands to receive, and drawing them in to give. 
If thou hast (ought) through (? the work of) thy hands, thou shalt give a 
ransom for thy sins.’ Thou shalt not hesitate to give, nor murmur in 
giving ; for thou shalt know who is the good recompenser of the reward. 
Thou shalt not turn away from him that is in need, but shalt share all 
things with thy brother, and shalt not say they are thine own ; for if ye 
are sharers in that which is immortal,how much more in the mortal things? 

Of these precepts we have spoken already ; for with one exception 
they are all at various points in Barnabas (xix 5, 8-11). The exception 
is‘ Thou shalt not turn away from him that is in need’. In the descrip- 
tion of the Evil Way, however, we shall find in both writers the phrase 
‘turning away from him that is in need ’. 


Thou shalt not withdraw thine hand from thy son or from thy daughter ; iv 9-11 
but from their youth up thou shalt teach (them) the fear of God. Thou 
shalt not command thy servant or handmaid, who set their hope on the 
same God, in thy bitterness, lest haply they should not fear the God 
that is over (you) both: for He cometh not to call with respect of 
persons, but to those whom the Spirit hath prepared. And ye servants 
shall be subject to your masters as to a type of God in shame and fear. 

This is taken over with hardly the alteration of a word from Barnabas 
(xix 5, 7), and has been commented upon already (see /.7:S. xxxiv 
PP 134, 136f.). 

Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy and everything that is not pleasing to iv 12-14 
the Lord. Thou shalt not forsake the commandments of the Lord, but 
thou shalt keep the things which thou hast received, neither adding nor 
aking away. In church thou shalt confess thy transgressions, and shalt 
hot come to thy prayer with an evil conscience. This is the way of life. 

Again all is from Barnabas (xix 2 f., 11 f.). Inthe last clause but one, 
however, the words ‘in church’ are an addition. It will be remembered 
that in Barnabas the command which preceded this requirement of 
public confession ended with the word ovvayayéy, which the Didachist 
left out. Moreover, the word ‘ transgressions’ is substituted for ‘ sins’, 
even as in the later part of the book we read, in reference to the Sunday 
Eucharist, ‘first confessing your transgressions ’.” 

The Way of Death is treated much more briefly, and Barnabas is very 
Closely followed. But the Didachist has changed the order in the list 
active use appears in Apost. Const. ii 47, 1, where it seems to have been taken over 
from the Didascalia : «ai eipnvedaa . . . rods Siapepopévous mpds GAAHAvs.—R. H. C.] 

See J.T.S. xxxiv pp. 133 f., on the corresponding clause in Barnabas. 

(On & separate slip I find a reference to Jas. v 16, opodoyeia0e obv GAAHAMS TAS 
“pras, where there is the variant ra maparrdpara.—R. H.C.) 
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of sins, and has added some sins to the list, thus bringing it more inio 
line with his own presentation of the Way of Life. More will be said of 
this presently. 

But the way of death is this. First of all it is evil and full of curs. 
murders, adulteries, lusts, fornications, thefts, idolatries; witchcrais, 
sorceries, plunderings, false witnessings, hypocrisies, double-heartednes:, 
guile, arrogance, malice, audacity, covetousness, foul speech, jealousy, 
boldness, haughtiness, boasting : persecutors of good men, hating truth, 
loving a lie, not knowing the reward of righteousness, not cleaving to 
that which is good nor to righteous judgement, wakeful not for tha 
which is good but for that which is evil ; from whom meekness is far of 
and patience, loving vain things, pursuing a recompense, not pitying the 
poor man, not sorrowing for him that is oppressed by sorrow, not know- 
ing Him that made them, murderers of children, destroyers of what God 
hath fashioned, turning away from him that hath need, oppressing bin 
that is afflicted, advocates of rich men, unjust, judges of poor men, sinful 
with all manner of sins. May ye be delivered, children, from all thes. 

Barnabas had written: ‘ But the way of the Black one is crooked and 
full of curse ; for it is the way of death eternal with punishment, wherein 
are the things that destroy their souls.’ We are not surprised to find 
that the Didachist has dropped the reference to eternal punishment. 
Barnabas goes on with a list of sins in the nominative case (as is natun! 
in the context), and in the singular number. The Didachist has the 
same list enlarged and rearranged: he too uses the nominative case, 
though it is not accounted for by the context ; but he prefers the plunl 
number, which presently becomes so inappropriate that he is forced to 
use the singular. In the list of sinners he copies Barnabas with hardly 
any change at all. The closing sentence is his own and introduces onc: 
more and for the last time the directly personal form of address. 

Brief as this section is, it has, as we shall see later,’ a peculiar value 
for the light which on a detailed examination it throws on the literary 
relation between the Didache and the Epistle of Barnabas. We pass 00 
now to the short passage which serves as the close of the Didachist’s 
moral instruction, and by one of the anticipatory phrases to which he 
has accustomed us points the way to the outline of ecclesiastical instite 
tions which forms the second part of his work.’ 

When with the striking word av@apdpryro, at the close of the 
description of the ‘Two Ways’, the Didachist ceases to copy direct! 

* (Dr Robinson intended to include in the new edition of his book my paper °* 
the second part of the ‘Two Ways’ (J.7.S. xxxiii, pp. 237 ff.) —R. H.C.) 
Pe (As this last sentence shews that the link passage Did. vi was to have been 
discussed here in connexion with the ‘Two Ways’, the treatment of it found in 
Appendix A of Dr Robinson's book is now transferred to this point, but with some 


— that he has indicated. The translation of the passage is his owa— 
» H.C.) 
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from Barnabas, he adds, as we have seen, the brief sentence: ‘ May ye 
be delivered, children, from all these.’ The words which follow form 
the transition from the first to the second part of the Teaching—from the 
moralia to the ecclesiastica—and they deserve to be studied with care. 

See that no man make thee to err’ from this way of the teaching ;: vi !-3 
otherwise he teacheth thee apart from God. For if thou canst bear the 
whole yoke of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect ; but if thou canst not, 
what thou canst that do. But concerning food, bear what thou canst : 
but from meat sacrificed to idols by all means forbear ; for it is a worship 
of dead gods. 

Two passages of St Matthew's Gospel are ringing in his ears: ‘ Ye 
shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect’ (v 48), and ‘If thou 
wilt be perfect, go, sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor’ (xix 21). 
On the first he has already played in his borrowings from the Sermon on 
the Mount: ‘Turn to him also the other cheek, and thou shalt be perfect.’ 

We must begin by asking ourselves what Apostolic sanction could the 
writer have found for this doctrine of a higher and a lower observance, 
and for such precepts as ‘ Do what thou canst’, ‘Bear what thou canst’. 
We naturally think first of the Conference at Jerusalem, which refused 
to lay on the Gentiles ‘ a yoke ’ that even Jews found too heavy ‘ to bear “4 
but yet insisted that they must abstain from ‘meats offered to idols’. 
Here we discover much of the phraseology of our passage: émGcivas 
(vyiv émi tov tpdynAov Trav pabyrav, bv otre of ratépes Hav ovTE Hpmeis 
icx’capev Baotéoa, Acts xv 10 ; and in v. 28, dréxerOar cidwdobirwr, 
«th. Further, ‘the yoke of the Lord’ recalls ‘My yoke’ (Mt. xi 29). 

But although the passage in the Acts is indubitably in the writer's 
mind (as it was in an earlier section, see above p. 229), it does not really 
sanction two possible courses, a higher and a lower ; but rather makes a 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile converts in regard to certain 
requirements. Such a sanction is, however, found in St Paul’s advice 
concerning virgins (wepi 8& rav rapOévwy) in 1 Cor. vii 25-40, where we 
have a series of examples in which the Apostle offers two permissible 
courses, of which one in his judgement is the better and more consonant 
with Christian devotion. I should not venture to put St Paul’s 6 6éA«, 
roueitw (1 Cor, vii 36) side by side with our author's 4 dvvy, rodro rola, if 
it were not that there is strong reason for believing that considerable use 
has been made in the Didache of this part of the Corinthian Epistle.’ 
The very next topic to which the Apostle turns is the question of idol- 
meats, and there is a curious coincidence, if nothing more, between the 

' (Spa pa ris oe wAavqop. Cf. Mt. xxiv 4, Mk, xiii 5: BAdwere ph mes bpas 
rharqoy.—R. H.C.) 

* St Paul’s argument is based on the transitoriness of the present world: wapéryes 
Yip 10 cyijya rob xdapov rovrov (1 Cor. vii 31): @ thought which finds expression 
later in the Teaching (x 6), in the strange mapeAOérw d xoopos obTos. 
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language of the Didache here (epi 8% rijs Bpwoews) and 1 Cor. viiiy 
repi ris Bpdioews otv trav cidwrobitwv, oidape Ste obdiy cbuloy & 


Koopw, KTA. 


CODEX D AND CODEX 4A 


Ir might seem fanciful enough to compare these two MSS, D 
(Cambridge, ed. F. H. Scrivener) and A (Bodleian Library, Auct. T. 
infra i 1), because, as is well known, their texts belong to very different 
families. Here, however, we are not concerned with the text as such, 
but with the exterior form in which the text is exhibited in these two 
MSS. A is written in short lines of ro-r15 letters to the line, seldom 
more ; the columns as usual vary slightly, some keeping more to a 
average of 10-12 letters to the line, others of 12-14 or 15. Codex D 
on the other hand is the oldest known example of a colometrical 
arrangement of the Gospel-text, which arrangement, however, in many 
places, gives way to an uncolometrical script with lines of more or less 
the same length. A closer inspection shews that such passages often 
enough are also interspersed with colometrical lines or with such lines 
at any rate the ends of which coincide with some pause in the sentence. 
For brevity’s sake we shall call them as well sense-lines. It was when 
studying these colometrical lines that a remarkable relationship between 
the exterior form of Codex D and Codex A became evident. D begins 


and ends its lines so often in agreement with A that this fact cannot 
but arouse our attention. 


One of the most striking passages is : 
John xvi 15-22." 
A (fol. 144° 2 col.) D 
15 llavra oca exer 0 FHp 


quacatw® ba 
Tovro eurov ott 


Kat avayyeAe Upeww : TavTa oca 
«xe o warnp «pa ectiv® dua TovTO 


«x Tou «nov Aap 
Baver kat avay 
16 -yeAc upev* puxpo™ | Kat avayyeAa tev pexpovl 
Ixac OUKETL bew 
PETE WO Kat Ta 
Aw pxpoy Kat o 
Yecbe peor vrayw 
mpoc Tov Fpa!* 


Ixac ovxete Gewperte pe 


cat Tad pecxpoy Kar ovecbe pe 





* To indicate identical beginnings and endings of the lines vertical dashes are 
used. A cross at the end of a line marks it as a sense-line, or indicates that the 
end of the line coincides with a short pause within the sentence. The numbers 
attached to the lines in D indicate the number of A-lines contained in the D-line. 
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A D 
+ lerov ow «x Twr lerov ovy ex twy pabytwy avroul 
pabyrov avtwvl 
avrov poc adAn mpoc adAnAovc Ti ectw Tovto o Acyel 
Aove ste crv 
rovro o Aeyel 
|nyuw- paxpov Ine pecxpov xat ovx! err! oecBe pel + (2) 
cai ov Oewperte fil 


ol. 114" 
lear radw puxpov Ixae wadw pecxpov car opecbe pel + (2) 
car obecbe pet 


Ika ore vrayw Ixat ort eyw vrayw mpoc Tov TaTepa Tt ecTW 


8 xpoc Tov Fpa-'« 
Aeyor ov! rovro 
net 'o Aeyea! 
|ro puxpov Ov o1 Iro pecxpov ovx odapev o Acyel 
bapey re Aare‘ 

19 lew ow 0 ore IEyvw o enc ort ort nGeXov avrov 
yOeAov avrov € 
poray'xac emer exepwtycat “wept Tovrou 
lavrouc: wept Tov lavroce rept TovTov Cyrere 
to {yrere pe 
r adAyAwy- ore per adAnhov ort evrov pxpovl 
«roy: puxpovl 
Ika: ov Oewperre Ixat ov Oewpecre pe xa tarul 
weKat made 


|wxpov xa owe Ipexpov cat opecbe pe + i 
4 


1 kat ecrevi 


22 che we* auny 
anny Aeyw vpav- apnv apnv Acyw pew ore KAavcerel 
ont xAavcerel 
wuec-o be Kocwd "cae Opnvycerac! iipecc’ o de Kocwoc xapycerat + 
yapycerar” UEC 
hurntycecbe. ipecc AvINnOycecHe-adAa y AvTH vawvl 
aa » Avy vpow-l 
lec yapay yer lec xapay yeryceral + (1) 
cera‘| 
2 col, 


it I yoy oray Texter In yevy oray riety Avrnv exer orl 
hemmv exer-orel 
Aber 9 wpa avrnc: InAOev » nuepa avryc orav de yevvycyl 
oray Be yerryney 
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A D 
Iro maidiov: ov 
KeTe pynpovevel 
Irnc GAuhewe: 
dca Tyy yapay 
ore eyervn Onl 


Ivo radvov ovxere pynpovevel 


Inne Avene da THY yapay or: eyervnby| 


lavor «xc Tov Kocpov: lavOpwroc ec Tov Kocwov Kat ipecc owl 


22 Kat vec ovvl 


—lAurny per ovv olvuv pev Aurny cere wary Sel 
exeve raw del 
lowopat vyac-«, loyopat tpac-xat yapycerac tpwv 7 Kapdia 
Xapycere vwy 
» Kapdva- Kae THY 
Xapay vpwy ov 


Bece arpa a vpa: I 


Kat THY Xapay tpwv ovdec aiper ad vawvl 


Two elements in these coincidences are to be observed. The first 
is the absolute unsuitability of various words to end the line, That 
such words occur at the end of lines in codices like A cannot surprise, 
but they have something strange about them in D, where a certain 
tendency to sense-lines might easily have avoided them. Such words 
are for instance exrey and wadw in verse 19, ore in verse 21, de in 
verse 22. The last case occurs in a line of 23 letters; oWopac ipac 
would have added ten more and made up a line of 33 letters, exactly 
as many as the line contains which begins with oopa. ‘The second 
point to be noticed is the amount of coincidences. 1 in the passage 
above quoted contains 30 lines; 18 of these end as do corresponding 
lines in A, i.e. nearly two-thirds. Of the remaining one-third six lines 
are sense-lines. Moreover, the beginnings of 17 lines in D coincide 
with A, 

It is out of the question to attribute this form of the text to mere 
chance ; the cases of coincidence are too many. Similarly impossible 
is any explanation that would charge A or its ancestors with the 
tendency to square its lines with D; the lines of A have their ratson 
@étre in the choice of a fairly equal length of lines of 10-15 letters, 
together with another tendency to end, if easily possible, with a sense- 
line. ‘This latter tendency accounts for the seven cases where the ends 
of I)-lines coincide as well with the endings of A-lines as with the 
endings of sense-lines. The only possible solution seems to be this: 


A somehow represents the standard to which D to a certain degree 
worked up. 


Among the 18 lines in D with the same endings as in A one 
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simply identical, viz. verse 20 «xc yapay yeryceras, while to D-lines are 
mere compositions of two A-lines, as for instance verse 19. 
A D 
Ixat ov Gewpecre Ixaz ov Gewperre pe Kar radu! 
pe xa radu! 


One D-line in verse 21 contains three A-lines : 


Irnc OAufewe” lene Avwyc da THv xapav or eyervn by! 

da THY Xapay 

ore eyervn yl 
Sometimes two D-lines contain three or even four and five A-lines 
(verse 19, beginning) without making each of the two lines to equal 
exactly two A-lines. There can be little doubt that an ancestor of A, 
the form of which A must have preserved admirably well, was also the 
ancestor of D, at any rate for the passage concerned. A copyist, who 
for some reason or other wanted to have longer lines, in a rather 
mechanical way put as a rule two lines of this pre-A Codex together. 

Other examples that show the method of D are: 


John xiv 16-23. 
A (fol. 140%) D 
1 Kat eyw epw Epwrncw Tac €mac THPYCATE = KayW EpwTncw Tov 
2. col. 
tov Fpa:kat adAD 
rapaxAyTov- matepa Kat addov tapaxAntov duce tmew = + 
ducer vpey > wa 
won pO vp wa pevn ec Tov awva pe ipwv to (1) — (+) 
ac tov awwva’ (|) 
ro Fa Ty aAy lro Fra Tye aAnGaac 0 0 Kocpocl 
Gauac-o 0 Kocnocl 
lov duvarar AaBei- lov duvarac AaBew or: ov Gewper avtov 
on ov Bewper 
avto-ovde y 
vocke auto? ovde yewwwcxer avtov wpe de 
wwe be yew 
(xeTE QUTO" OTK yewwwckere avtov ort Tap imew pevel 
Tap vu peel 
leu ev wuuw ecrac’ Ika ev pew ectw ovx adycw pact 
18 ov« adycw vyuacl 
lopavoue’ «p loppavove epxopar mpoc vpacl 
Xomat mpoc vac’ | 
19 len PAKpov Kat lere PELKPOV Kat O KOCHOC ME ovuxeril 
© Kocwor we ovxeril 

































































































































































































A 
Wewper’ vperc de 
Oewperte pre? ore 
eyo Cw Kar vpecc 
20 (ycecbe® ev « 


fol. r41° 
xeuwy Ty NMEpa 
yovececBe vpecl 
lore eyw ev Tw Fp 
pov. xac vpecl 
lev eno. Kayw 

ev up o eal 
Irac evroAac pov 
kat Thpwv avracl 
lexeevoc ect 


2 


0 ayarwy pe 

O be ayaruw pe 
ayarnOncerat 
vTO TOV Tpot pov: 
Kkayw ayarycw 
QuvTOV> Kat ee 
dayycw avtw 
«pavtov' | 

22 lNcya tovdac ov 
xo tcxaprornc | 
Ike. Kae Te yeyoue 
ott naw poddaclo 
lephanilew ce 
avTOV. Kat OVE 

2 col. 

23 Tw Kocuw’ are 
xpiOy o T Kae eure 
avtw" cay tel 
layara pe tov Ao 
yor pov THpYCE “| 
Ikat o Typ pov aya 
ryce avtov'| 
Ixat mpoc avrov ¢ 
Aevcopeba-nat 
povyy Trap auTw 

24 Tomeopey® o 


») ayarwy pe 
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D 
WBewper ipece de Oewperre pe 


one eyw Cw war vere Cycecbe 


ev exewy TY NpEpa yruceBar ipecl 
lor: eyw ev Tw Tarp. pou Kat ipecl 
ley enor Kayw ev pew o exwvl 

Irac evroAac pov Kat THpww avracl 


lexewoc ect o ayaruv pe:o de 


ayarwv pe ayarnOycerat tro Tov 
TaTpoc pov Kayw ayamncw avTov 
Kat eudarycw avtw esavtovl 
I:Aeye: autw wovdac ovx 0 aro Kapuwroul 
Ike re ect ore pedAAee nnewl~ 


lepdharLey ceavrov Kat ovyxt Tw Kocpw 
arexpn Te Kat eurevy avTw eav rel 


layara pe Tov Aoyov pou typycel 
Ika: o rarnp pov ayarnce avrovl 


Ixae Tpoc avTov eAcvcopeba Kat TPO 


QvToyY fOvyY Totncomat Oo fy 


A (fol 


” 
Ps 


TpOcKUV 
ouK ode 
(| \weue tp 
war o 0 
lori 9 & 
wowarw 
rglad 
cae vUs 
lore ot 
Tpocn’ 
|xpoor 
tw FF 
leat @ 
aa y 


ovTov 
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John iv 22-23. 
A (fol. 103° 2 col.) D 
2 ypLenc Upecc mpocxuveate o ovK odare(!) 
TpOocKUVELTE 0 
ovx abate” » (1) 
(|)uene tpocxvvov 
ue 0 odaper'| 
lort 9 Gua ex Tew lore » cwrnpta ex Twv iovdawy ect 
ovaw ecru’ 
ssla\A epyere wpa ladAa epyxerar wpa Kat vor ecruvl 
cae vow ect. | 
lore o aAnBevon lore o« aAnOwoe mpocxevyral (2) 
rpoccvvyrar.| 
|zpoourncovey Irpocxvyycovew Tw rarpe ev Fl (2) 
tw Fp ev Fril 
leat an Beva® Ixat adnOeva* Kar yap o ratyp rowvrove Lyral (3) 
xa yap 0 Fp Tot 
ovrove Corel 
lrove mpockuvouv Irove mpocxvvovvtac avtov" TvEevpa Oo Oc 
Tac avTov" 
14 Fra 0 Oc" Kat 


John xvii 3-5. 
A (fol. 145° 1 col.) D 
avtw.duxer avrou capxoc iva tay o dedwxac avTw 
(omy acwriov' «xn Cany awyov auty de ecrul 
3 avty be ecru! 
by auwveoc Com. eva In awwvoc wn iva yeewwcxovee cel 
ywuckovew ce 31 
lrov wovov adn lrov povov adnOwov Ov Kar ovl 
Gwov Ov’ Kat ovl 
larecreAac ® Xv? lawecteAac Tv Xpv ‘tc TovTov Tov Kocpov' 
$ leyw ce ogaca leyw ce dofaca em ty yye 
em THC yc To 
epyov ereAcwwea Kat To epyov eTeAcxa 0 ebwxac poil 
0 bebwxac pol 
§ loa womcw* nar liva roucw Kar vev dogacov pel 
voy dogacov fl 
© FP" wapa ceavtw lev TatTnp Tapa ceavTw TH dogn 7 «cxovl 
™ bon » exov: | 
(I}po tov tov xo (I)rapa coe mpo rov yevecBar tov Kocpov(!) 
(pov-ewat Tapa cor*( 1) 





wi 
er 
E) 
a 
3 \. 
4 
s a 
is 
at 


: 
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In other passages such coincidences are rather scarce, as for instance 


in: 


A (fol. 50%) 
INat Acyw vpuw-rov 
tov hoBnOnyre'l 
6 lovye reve ctpov 
Ga rwAerae 
2 col. 
accapwwy dvo ; 
cat ev «€ avTwv 
ovx ectw emAd(|) 
(l)Ancuevov: eva 
mv Tov bv'l 
7 ladda wae ae Tprxec 
Tye Kehadnc v 
pow macae npr(l)- 
(l)Opnvrac® pn 
ovy PoBacbe'l 
lroAAwv crpovdc 
wv duadepere’(l) 
8 leyw de vu" 
mac oc av oodo(I) 
(l)yney ev enor em 
pode twv aval 
Ixat o 0 Tov Gov 
opodoyncn ev 
avtw eutpocbev 
Tw ayyeAwy tov bu: 
9 O d¢ apyvcape 
voc pe EvwTiov 
tow avav amap(l) 
(l)ynPncerar evw 
Tiv Twy ayye 
Awv tov 6v'l 
10 IKax ac oc epe Ao 
yov «ac tov wl 
lrov avou adeby 
ceTat avTw f cat! 


© « TO aylov Fra 


Luke xii 6-12. 
D 
Ivar Acyw vey Tovtov PoBnOyred + (2) 


louxe revre crpovOera = rwAeiTar accapw 


dvo kat ev e€ avtwy ove ectw (I) 
emXAeAncnevov evwmov Tov Oui + [2] 


ladAa nat ae rpixec Ymwv macar TH Kepadnd(|)o 3) 


(I)npOpnpevar ccey an ovv HoBnFyrel 
Irod\Aww “yap! crpovOwv diadepere | iipecc'(l) + (2) 
lAcyw d¢ ipew ore mac oc av opodoynce(!) 
(lev cpoe evrpocbev twv avOpwrwv! 
Ixat 0 iwoc Tov avOpwrov opodoynce 
ev avtw evtpocbey Twv ayyewv 
tov Ov: o d¢ apyycapevoc pe 


evrpocbev twv avOpwrwv apynOncerai(|) 


(lermpocbev twv ayyeAwy tov bul 
Ixat mac oc av epee Aoyov «xc Tov ivovl 


lrov avOpwrov adeOncerar avtw(!) 





r (2) 


~~ 
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A D 
‘ Bracoyuncavre| ac '8e' ro Fra To aywov ov‘ adeOyceral (2) 
ove ageOncerail 
1 lavrw? oray Sel lavrw’ “ovre ev rw awwve TovTH + 
I[pocdepovew v ovre ev Tw peAAovte" orav del [1] 
yac em tac cvva( |) Ipepwow tpac «ac tac covaywyac(!) + [2] 
(I}ywyac kar Tac ap (I)xax rac apyac Kat Tac eovciac(!) + [2] 
yac Kat TAC efover(l) 
(Vac ey wepyva (lpn mpopeprpware mux arooyncycBel + [3] 
re tux. "9 tea 
rohoynencbel 
|p re eemyre In te centre =o yap aywov Fra didata 
12 To yap aywov Fva (5) 
Adages ypac ipac ev avtn tT wpa a ba are + 
@ avTn TY wpa 


a be crew’ 

The difficulty which arises from this and similar passages can at 
least in part be solved by the following observations, In this section 
D bas 24 lines; 11 of the beginnings and ro of the endings occur also 
in A; seven of the endings at the same time mark breaks in the sense. 
There occur only three remarkable coincidences, viz. wovlrov and 
adenceralavrw in verse 10 and orav delpepwc in verse 11. But 
attention should be paid to those words which are underlined by a line 
of dots thus ..... . Codex D differs in this from A, that asa rule it 
does not break up words at the ends of lines: in Luke vi, xii, xx there 
are only three such cases, in the whole of John none. On the contrary 
in codices with short lines, as A, the breaking up of words is very 
common, In consequence those words, which in A are divided, are in 
D either attached to the end of the previous line or to the beginning of 
the following. Thus the number of coincidences in the endings 
increases by five (total 1 5). Besides this the last discourse of our 
Lord in John xiii-xvii, from which our first passage was taken, contains 
many fewer words that had to be divided in A than the text of Luke 
and of narratives in general. In John xvi 15-22 therefore only three 
such cases occur which concern D, viz. AaplBave: in verse 15, ‘er epwray 
and pelt aAAyAww in verse 19, which thus brings up the coincidences in 
John xvi 15-22 to twenty-one. ’ 

The relation of broken words in A with line-ends in D is apparent in 
Passages like 

John v 5-7- 
A (fol. 106" 1 col.) D 


Sl Hy 8¢ ree ayoe « Inv Se avOpwroc exer TpLaxovTa Kat OKTW 


K€’ TpaKxovTa 
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A D 
OKT «TH CXw” ern Exeov ev ty acBevea ‘avrow (1) 
ev ty acbeveaca(|) 
6 lrovrov wv lrovrov idwy o THe Kataxepevor(|) 
o T xaraxeipe(l) 


vow Kat yvouc Kat yvouc ott todvv nbn xpovoy exel 
ort troAdvy dn 


xpovov exert 
lAcyer avtw: Ge lAcye avtw Gerace tyenc yevecbal 
Ane vyenc yeveBe5l 
7lArexpOy avtw lAcya avtw 0 acbevwrl 
0 acbevwv'l 
IKé aor ov exw 
wa otrav tapa(l) 
2 col. 
xy ro viwp Ba to vowp:Badn pe cc THV KoAvpAnOpavl 
Ay pe exc THY KO 
AvpBnOpav't 
lev w de epxopat lev w de epxopa eyw 
ey. adAoc mpo € 


pov karaBawe:| adXoc zpo euov xataBavel 


The first line of D in verse 6 and the second in verse 7 do not end 
like A, the reason being D’s principle of never breaking up a word in 
John. Therefore xaraxepe had to be filled up into xataxeevoy and 
Tapa into rapay6y, the first of which words moreover afforded a sense- 
line. Aeye in verse 7 is obviously an error of the copyist of the 
ancestor of D made from the pre-A MS; the head of the previous line 
was misleading. 


John x 5 is also instructive; A appears as the adequate reason for 
the arrangement in D. 


John x 5. 
A (fol. 126" 1/2 col.) D 
adAorpw del addorpuw del 
low py axodov 
Oncwcw: adda 
devgovra a(l) 
(I) avrov ore 


lov pn axodovOncovew ara devgovrai(!) 


(l)am avrov ort ovx odacy Twv adAotpwwr(!) 
OUK odacy 


Tw adAorpi(|) 
(Now rv dw (l)rnv downy 
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One may even be inclined to consider in cases like Luke xii 39-43 
those words which are at the beginnings and ends of lines broken in A 
and unbroken in D as traces of an exemplar similar to A and dealt 
with in D in the manner described above. 


Luke xii 39-43. 
A (fol. 53° 1 col.) D 
exevou' TOUTO paxapior eccv exervor: TovTo de 
Ac yorwexere.0 
ne nbn 0 ovxo( 1) + 
decrorne- tron 
wpa o KAErTHC Ep Toa wpa o KAerTyc EpxeTat ovx avl 
yera." eypnryopy 
co ay kat! ov« avi 
‘adnxey diopv 
yyvas Tov ovKov 
2 avrov'! nae vere Kat Upere de yewecBar eroipor(l) 
ov yuecbe erat 
uou-0Tt 1 wpa OV ote wpa 7 ov doxerte 0 vioc Tov avOpwrov 
loxertes0 De TOU 
p col, 
ayou epyerat* 
1 rer! be'avtw 0 epxerar® "ac! exmev o rerpoc Rt 
Terpoc’ Ke" mpoc n 
pac THy rapa Bo( |) mpoc nwac Aeyee Tyv TapaBodnv( |) 
Aq ravrny Ac 
yeu "y Kae mpoc mavrac: 
2 are ‘Be! 0 RR ree 
apa ect oO mLuCTOC 
oxoropoc o ppovn( |) © TUCTOC OLKOVOpMOC 0 Ppovipoc 
Hoc’ Ov KaTacTY 
(0 Kupioc ere tyel lo ayaboc' ov xatactyca o RE em tv 
Itepar vac avtov: \Gepareav avrov didovar ev Kaipw 
‘tov! Sovex ev 
Kaipw "9! ciTOme 
43 tp! paxaproc ceroperpiov peaxaproc o SovAoc 
0 bovdoc €KELVOC, 
w Abuw o Kupe exeoc ov AOwy o Rt avrov evpyceal 
% avrov-evpycecl 


TavTynV eau! eemev o RTH apa ecTw 


route ovr’ (1)'avrov' rovovwra ovrwc §=apny Acyw 
VOL. XXXV. Ss 












































































































npepres. os, 2a Te tee 





























A (fol. 108* 2 col.) 


43 a ants 
AnAvba ev tw 
ovopatt Tov 
Fpoc pov Kat ov 
AapBavere pe’ 
cay adAoc «Gy 
lev rw ovopa 
Te Tw wu € 
xewov AnpecBe'l 

44/Ilwe duvache v 
prac mecrevcat.| 
ldogav rapa ad 
AnAwy AapBa 
vovrec*Kat 
yy bogav ryv 
Tapa Tov sovou 
6v ov Gyraré 

45 My doxere ore 
KaTyyopncw v 
pwy Tpoc Tov 
Tpa; arw o 
KaTyyopwv v 
pow pone: 

«uc Ov vpece HA 

46 ruareé a 

yap erurevca 

TE pwCH Em 

cTeveare av 

«pow rep yap 

«nov «xe 

voc eypavev'l 

47 le de rove exer 

vou ypappa 

cw ov mutevere | 

Ir TOW € pO" 

pymacy micrev 

cere’ = aera 

Tavra... 


The same can be said of: 
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John v 43-47. 
D 
Eyw Anrvéa @ tw ovopati tov TPE pov 


xat ov AapBavere pe-eav adAoc AGnyl 


lev rw ovopati Tw idiw- execvov AnuecBail 


Irwe dvvacbe Upecc recrevcarl 


ldogay rap adAnAwy AapBavovrec 


xa tyv dogay THY Tapa Tov povov Ov 
ov {ytere = pn Soxecte 


ort ‘eyw' xaryyopycw vpac 


QV €A0l- Tepe Emo yap ExELvoc eypayel 


le be TOW €xELvoU ypappacty ov muteverel 


rw TOKE €MOK pypactv TWiucreveynte 


Mera ravra. .. 







+ 
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John xiii 32 (A fol. 139° 2 col.) shews how the two principles worked 
in D at the same time, viz. the tendency to make longer lines by putting 
together at least two A-lines without breaking up the last word, and the 
tendency to sense-lines ; note the repetition. 


A D 

Kat 0 Oc xat 0 0c dogacet avrov ev avTw Kai evbvc 
dogace avrov 
© avTw e Kat ev Kat eve (!) deface avrov’ texvea eve 
6uc So€acer avrov' 

A second point to be taken into account is the fact that Luke xii 6-12 
contains more sense-lines (14 out of 24, if a small pause before eurpocbey 
rw... be allowed) than John xvi 15-22 (13 out of 30 lines). It is 
evident that, granted an origin of D as suggested above, the coincidences 
would disappear to about the same degree as the number of sense-lines 
increased. Thus D in John xvii 1-11 contains 36 lines, 24 of them are 
sense-lines, 9 lines only end like A, 5 of these 9 being among the sense- 
lines. 

A consequence of this would be that when the sense-lines cease the 
A-form would reappear, and indeed such is the case in several instances. 
John iv in D is largely written in sense-lines. But in verse 27 we read : 


A (fol. 103° 1 col.) D 
‘| wae cat eBavpacay ort: pera yuvacxocl 

eGavpacav ore 

peta yovatxocl 

Aare ovdec Aare - ovdecc perro eerey “avtw' (1) 

pevror evrev (1) 
Note the dot in D after or where A breaks off its line, and the 
coincidence at the word ywvaxoc. Again in verse 30 the pre-A form 
may account for the form of D, the lines before and after being sense- 
lines as before and after verse 37. 


A (fol. 103% 2 col.) D 

«fr 

Gov ow’ ex rc 

roAewe + Kat Np 

XOvTO Tpoc avTov 

Compare above John xvi 15-22; xiv 17, 19, 20, 23. Similar cases 
we frequent elsewhere as in John v 33-37. D contains 11 sense-lines ; 
‘wo, Oné in verse 34, another in verse 35, are endings against the sense, 
where the form preserved in A would be the adequate reason for 


dividing so, 
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That the pre-A form had originally been there in an ancestor of |) 
and was later on wilfully changed as to the order of the words js 
suggested by passages like 


John xvii 5. 
A D 
lev Fep" rapa ceavTw Icv rarnp mapa ceavtw ty dofy » axorl 
tn d0gy » axov-l 
(I)rpo tov Tov xo (I)rapa coe xpo Tov yevecBar tov Kocuor(|) 
cpov- evar mapa cor*(1) 
The second D-line contains exactly two A-lines, as does the foregoing 
D-line, except that the order of the words is changed. There is little 
doubt that this change took place in such a way that the pre-A form in 
general was safeguarded on purpose. Other instances are John xvi 22 
(cf. p. 250) and John x 2. 
Ida ry Ovpac Idea tye Ovpac ‘avroc' ect ‘o! role 
roysnv etalon 
lrww mpoBatrw Irwv tpoBatwv 
Moreover in various passages quoted above one can observe that 
single words or forms of words are replaced by others without dis 
turbing the order. Such pecularities are apparently due to a copyist 
who wished to render a better reading of the traditional text within the 
form of the pre-A line. 
If we go back to Luke xii we discover another affinity between D and 
A which may be alleged in support of our thesis. Some of the 
omissions in D are best explained by assuming a MS in the form of A 


as an ancestor of D. 
Luke xii ro. 


D 
tov avOpwrov adpeOycerat avtw 


A 
irov avou adeOn 
cerat avtw*' Kau) 
'o! ac To ayiov Fra ac Se! ro Fra TO ayLov ovK adebycerail 
' Brachypncavte ’ 
ovn adeOncerail 


laura 


lavtw 


This omission of BAachypncavte could hardly be better explained than 
by the form which A exhibits. It is simply a case of omitting this one 
line. Thus Prof. A. C. Clark’s theory (Zhe Primitive Text of te 
Gospels and Acts, Oxford, 1914, p. 52) is nicely confirmed, that con 
sidering various omissions in the Gospel text I) must go back to an 
ancestor with ro-12 letters in the line. A apparently is 4 direct 
descendant of this ancestor. Other omissions are similarly remarkable. 
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Luke vi 21-22. 
A D 
21 Maxapuot o« tewwr(I) ++ + paxapwor ot Tevwvrec(|) 
Tec VUv OTL XOp vuv ote xopracOncecbel 
racOncecbe'l 
|Maxapior "or xAae! Ipaxapion ecte oray peicncovew ipac 
Fovrec vuv ore! 
22 "yeAacere’ pa! 
Feapuor ov! ecrac 
oTay pucncwcy 
Here again A provides us with a very good explanation of the omission 
of o kAqovrec—paxapior oc (thus A reads) in D, The arrangement in A 
Maxapror ‘or xAar 
Kapiot o1! ecrat 
makes it quite intelligible how the eyes of the copyist could err, even if 


the superfluous o should not fall to the credit of the common exemplar 
of D and A. 


Luke xii 47. 
A (fol. 53%) D 
Ac 0 dovAvc-0 youve odovdoc 0 yvouc To GeAnpa Tov Kv avroul + 
To OeAnpa tov 
Kuptov eavtou+l 
Ika pn ‘ erowpacac Ixae on Poincac tpoc To GeAnpa avrovl + 
pyde! roucac mpoc 
2 col. 
to GeAnpa avrovl 
ldapyncerat rodAac’ ldapycerat roAAac oo be py yroucl + 
48 0 de wy yroucl 


The general correspondence of beginnings and ends in D and A and 
the fairly equal length and similar position in the line of eroimacac and 
Toujcac tpoc account for the omission in D. 


Luke x 18. 

A (fol. 127° 2 col. D 
lovderc ape av lovderc atper auTyv ar enov efouciay exol 
TY amr «nou 

Tadd eyw 11 

pe auTny a 
™ epavtov' 
efovcay wl 


1 
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In this example the homoioteleuta are noteworthy; they of coure 
would more easily seduce a copyist’s eyes if they were placed at the 
ends of lines as in A. 

On the other hand, we find an addition in A which supposes that ) 
was derived from the common pre-A form before this addition was 
inserted. This proves a thing which was to be expected, that the 
lineage of A had its own history. 


Luke vi 45. 
A (fol. 26¥ 1 col.) D 
++. ca 0 ayaoc avOpwroc ex tov ayabou(|) 

dvdnv’ o ayaboc 
a@voc’ ex tov aya(l) 
Gov Oncavpov Oncavpov Ty Kapdiac rpodepecl 
Tye xapdiac ‘av 
rou! mpodepe ‘ro"l 
layabov* Kae layaov Kat o Tovnpoc ex Tov Tovypoul 
0 movnpoc ‘avoc'. 

€x Tov Tovnpoul 

@ncavpou Tye 

xapdiac avtou! 

Ixpodepe to ro Inpodepec to movnpov ex yapl 

vypov" «Kx yapl 

An omission in A and a transposition in D show likewise the common 

ancestor of the A-form. 


Luke vi 5 (end). 
A (fol. 23° 1 col.) D 


Kat eAeyev avroc. Ixat eAeyer avroue ore RE ecru 0 VC 
ore RT ectw 


cat tov caBBaroul Tov avOpwrov Kat Tov caBBaroul 


A omits the words 0 woc tov avOpwrov put between blank spaces in D. 
They make up exactly a A-line written as o v< tov Grou, being of the 
same length as ore Rt ect, 10 letters to the line. ‘The transposition in 
1) could apparently take place more easily from a copy with the line- 
division of A. We venture even to claim certainty for the opinion that 
this was so, because by the blank spaces D divides the completed text 
of A into 2+141 A-lines. These blank spaces indicate no real breaks 
in the sense, but can only be explained as reminiscences of the line 
division in the pre-A MS from which an ancestor of D took over the 
Gospel text. 

Such blank spaces and occasionally dots in D (which probably go 
back to blank spaces), for which no other reason can possibly be given 
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than that of dependency on the pre-A MS are not so seldom. The 


following passages deserve our attention. 


Let us bear in mind that D 


practically always observes the rule of not breaking up a word at the 


end of a line. 


A (fol. 23% 1 col.) 

exeporycw v1) 
(I)wac-re e€ect 

rou caBBacw* 

ayafloroncat 


A (fol. 26¥ 2 col.) 
runt ectev opor() 
(oct opovoc ecru 


abw 


A (fol. 53°-54") 
50 Inu cuveyopat € 
we ov TeAccOyl 
53 tadepa em Tyv 
vopony avtyc 
kat vupy ere 
54 lavareAAoucay a 


70 ducuwv’ eve 


$8 ‘ 
(I) apyovra ev TH O 
bw doc epyaciavl 
larn\Aayba a 


® avTov pyTrorTe 


A (fol. 103” 1 col.) 
wae 

avpacav ort 

pera yuvaixocl 


A (fol. 108") 
34 ov mapa avov 


THY papTupe 


Luke vi 9. 
D 
erepurncad() 


mownoat (an exceptional! break !) 


Luke vi 47-48. 
D 
rut ectur(I) 
opowc ectw avOpwrw 


Luke xii 50-58. 
D 


Irwe cuvvexopa ewe orov TeAccOyl 


em THY vuphy avTyC Kal vupdy 


lavareAAovcay aro ducjwv erewc) Aeyere 


(l)er apyovra ev tw odw boc epyaciavl 


laradAaynvac am avtou pyrore 
John iv 27. 
D 


cat Oavpafoy ore pera yovarxocl 


John v 34, 46. 
D 
eyo be ov rapa avOpwrwy- THY papTypiay 
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2 col. 


av AapBavw" 
(fol. 1og* 1 col.) 


46 e 


yep eTmurTevca 


€t yap ETLcTEeveTEe jrwucer- ericrevere 


TE pwCy: ET 
cTeveaTe av 


Other remarkable instances of this kind are : 
Luke xii 6, 8, 12. 

6 accapwv dvo; Twrerat accapwy 

xa ev €€ avtwv bv0 

ovk ecte erie 


kat ev €€ avTwy —ovK ect 
emtAcAncpevov .. « 
8 Ixae o Ue tov Gov 
opooynce ev 
12 In re eernre: 


Ikat o tvoc Tov avOpwrov opohoynce 


In te entre =o yap aywov Fra bidaga 


To yap aywov 7a 
ddager vpac 

€v auTy TH wpa 
a ba cere 


tpac ew avtn tT wpa a bu eral 


John xiv 6. 
A (fol. 146" 1 col.) D 

leyw expe 9 od0c leyw eye y od0c Kat » adnbeva Kar 9 Com 
cat » aAnbea Kat 

7 Con’ ovdecc 


Our comparison between D and A concerns only Luke vi, xii, xix 47- 
xx 26, and John iv 17-42, v 1-24, 33-37, 43-47, X 1-18, XIV I-24, 
xvi 15-22, and xvii 1-18. However incomplete this basis may be, the 
evidence seems to prove with certainty that one of the ancestors of 
was a MS of 10-15 letters to the line, and its form is to a considerable 
extent preserved in Codex A. 

This form is by no means preserved throughout Codex D. Three 
elements worked together to destroy it to a very considerable extent: 
& quite different text, another MS with lines that were presumably 
nearly or entirely as short as A, and a tendency to sense-lines. As 
many of those D-lines that are neatly made up of two or three A-lines 
resulted automatically in sense-lines, this may well have been the 
reason that caused someone to attempt a script in sense-lines of the 
whole Gospel text. But this attempt to a great extent in Luke and 
John did not succeed ; the coincidences between D and A prove this 
emphatically (cf. p. 250). The degree to which the attempt did succeed 














shews 
Matth 
down 
and i 
fresht 
Wi 
went 
Thei 
with 
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shews moreover a characteristic attention-curve: at the beginning, in 
Matthew, it was at its highest ; then in John and Luke it slackened 
down very considerably, but rose again in the later sections of Luke 
and in Mark, although it did not rise again to its former height and 
freshness. 

We are therefore entitled to state that the sense-lines in D never 
went essentially beyond the extent to which we find them actually go. 
Their authority is rather small; they are of comparatively late origin, 
with no tradition behind them. 

That the form of Codex D cannot be explained only by the tendency 
to sense-lines and by its relationship with A is—apart from the different 
text—evident on account of a great number of lines broken off against 
the sense and without any apparent reference to the A-form, and by 
many blank spaces within the lines where neither the sense nor the A- 
form could possibly have afforded any reason for them. ‘They must be 
due to another manuscript which probably influenced D’s ancestry 
after the pre-A MS, There are stretches where both these elements 
are present. The D-lines then are of about the same length, equal to 
the double length of a A-line. Therefore this other manuscript must 
have had lines of about the same length as A. Our study has not 
been concerned with this presupposed other manuscript, nor does it 
give any clue to the answer to the question whether or not the some- 
what extravagant text of D, especially in Luke, was derived from this 
other manuscript or from another source. 

How far does A preserve the form of what we have called the pre-A 
MS? Our observations do not go further than to prove that omissions 
in A were made after the pre-A MS had become an ancestor of D. 
Erroneous repetitions of words, such as occur for instance in John xvi 
17 necessarily affected the form. So did the frequent endings of lines 
in this manner «lva ovly elpwrav vlaw alz’ avira &c. This particular 
kind of breaking up words seems to indicate an outspoken inclination 
so to divide end-words, as to begin the following line with a consonant. 
This inclination was possibly peculiar to the scribe of A. But such 
distortions of the form which necessarily resulted therefrom were 
balanced by a certain endeavour to end the lines with pauses in the 
“ese, 4 point common to A and to other uncial manuscripts. 

As far as the coincidences with Codex D go, Codex A certainly has 
something of the authority of a manuscript of the fourth or fifth century, 
the latest possible date of the pre-A MS of D’s ancestry. There seems, 
however, to be a way open to get some light on the questions (1) how 
‘ar A preserves the pre-A form, and (2) whether the fourth or fifth 
century is an epoch early enough for the pre-A MS. A comparison 
‘hould be made between all the manuscripts with lines of 10-15 letters, 
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particularly with Sinaiticus and L. Codex Sinaiticus for instance might 
afford some clues. Its lines usually are somewhat longer than those of 
A. Where this is the case the coincidences are merely occasional, as i 
naturally to be expected. In John x 11-18, to give an instance, the 
coincidences of identical endings occur in the 5th, r5th and 16th, 22nd, 
34th, 41st, 43rd lines of A. But other passages reveal a rather 
striking resemblance, as for instance : 


Luke xii 4-5. 


A (fol. 50° 1 col.) S (fol. 38° 4 col.) 
4 ldwparwr* re 


dwpatwv-Acyw 
yu be vpey roe 


be Tye row de 
prrorc pov: py Aote pov py po 
PoBnOnre azo tw | BnOnre azo twwl 


laroxrevovtwv laroxrevvovtw | 


Iro copa’ car pe(!)I Iro copa Kat pe!) 
Iravta exovtwr(!)I Iravra py exovtw™(')I 
Irepuccorepov til Irrepiccotepov til 
Iroujcat- vrodel Irouncat vod 

lgw de ve twa léw vp twa dol 
‘PoBnGyre’ dol 

IBnOyre rov pel IBnOyre tov pel 

Ira TO QTOKTEL Ta TO GTOKTELVaAL 
vat efovcay € €xovTa efovaa 


xovra euBadraw «pBadrrew ec TH” 


If cases like this should prove to be numerous enough to afford an 
argument, Codex A might be proved to be in close resemblance with 
a manuscript of the third century. 


Pau GACHTER, S.]. 


STUDIES IN THE MOZARABIC OFFICE 


I. The Verona ORATIONALE AND THE LEON ANTIPHONER 
THe Orationale of Verona (OV),' as the earliest extant text of the 

Spanish rite, naturally provides the first comparison to which a newly 

discovered or newly published text must be subjected ; and the results 


‘ Edited by Bianchini, in the second volume of Liturgia antiqua Hiepems 
Gothica Isidoriana Moszarabica Toletana mixta illustrata, Rome 1746. A moc 


needed new edition is now in preparation b Mr W. M. Whitehill for the Henry 
Bradshaw Society. 
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of such a comparison, in the case of the Antiphoner of Leén (AL), 
published by the Benedictines of Silos in 1928, are of considerable 
interest and importance for the study of the Spanish office. At least 
two and a half centuries—perhaps three and a half'—separate the two 
MSS, but the relation between them is so close that it is impossible not 
to conclude that they are based upon a common tradition, to which 
each of them makes distinctive additions. The prototype, represented 
by the material common to both texts, belonged certainly to Toledo 
and toa period before the Moorish conquest. The additional matter 
in OV may represent the local use of Tarragona, where the MS was 
probably written. It is not extensive. The only complete office in 
OV which is wanting in AL is that of S. Hippolytus—an interesting 
coincidence, since it was a mass and prayers of S. Hippolytus that 
Eugenius II of Toledo (04. 657) composed for Protasius of Tarragona.’ 
On the other hand AL, which claims to embody the Toledan liturgy, 
but was not itself written in Toledo,* has a great many offices not in 
OV: twenty-one ‘propers of saints ’—or twenty, if we may assume 
that the office of S. Torquatus was on the missing folios of the Verona 
MS; * offices for Sundays post al/istonem infantum, ante introitum quadra- 
gesimae, and post ascensionem, for ferias in the first half of Lent, for the 
‘apostolic’ and ‘canonical’ rogations, for De primitiis, for such special 
occasions as the Consecration and Restoration of a Church, the Ordina- 
tion of a Bishop, and the Coronation of a King, and for weddings, for 
the sick, and for the departed. 

For the material common to both texts the principal basis of com- 
parison is provided by the antiphons and responsories of matins, each 
of which, in the Spanish office, is normally followed by a collect based 
upon it. In the margin of OV more than 650 of these formulas are 
indicated by their incipits, and, with a few transpositions, these agree 
perfectly with those of AL. Even where the incipit has been omitted, 
it is possible in about fifty cases to trace the correspondence. For 
example, on Nov. 21 (an Advent feria) OV notes the antiphons belonging 
to the first two collects, omitting that of the third: ‘Avertere, Domine, 
impietates a domo Jacob.’ But the third antiphon in AL is: ‘ Veniet 
de Syon qui eripiat: avertat impietates ab Iacob.’ Similarly, on 

' The date of AL is usually given as 1069, but the Silos editors would date it at 
least a century earlier. 

* Epist. iii (P.L. Ixxxvii 412). 

dh Wagner, Der mozarabische Kirchengesang und seine Oberlieferung (in Gesam- 
melie Aufsatse cur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens, ist series, vol. i, Manster-in-West- 
falen 1930) p. 115. The musical notation of AL is non-Toledan. 

*p. 113. Bianchini notes: ‘hic deest pagina’; but I believe that more than one 


leaf is missing, It is highly improbable that the office of S. Torquatus, which would 
come at this point, was omitted. 
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S. Acisclus’ Day, the fourth collect begins: ‘ Fraglat, Christe, tuus pre. 
tiosior in gentibus odor’; and the responsory in the corresponding 
place in AL is: *Venientes de regione longinqua, audite nuntiun 
bonum, alleluia; quoniam ecce de domo Domini redolens fraglat 
timiama.’ As we shall see, other cases occur in which no such textul 
correspondence exists, but in which, on external evidence, we may 
assume that the collects of OV accompanied the antiphons of AL. |: 
may be noted here that OV never gives the incipits of antiphons for 
portions of the office which do not also appear in AL. 

Apart from the office of matins—and also the minor hours of the 
ferias after Mid-Lent Sunday, where the correspondence is equally wel 
documented—we cannot be quite so sure of detailed agreement. Only 
once (on S. Felix’s Day) does OV give the incipits of antiphons x 
vespers (where they are not followed by collects) ; and of the two given 
there only the first appears in AL. Sometimes—about ten times in 
all—the completuriae and blessings of vespers refer back to antiphons 
which are found in AL. For example, on S. Andrew's Day, the 
completuria in OV has the phrase: ‘abnegantes nosmetipsos tollamus 
crucem nostram et sequamur te’, a clear reference to Matt. xvi 24, 
which AL uses as the first antiphon of vespers. The absence oi 
allusions such as this need not imply a difference in the office ; Code: 
toletanus 35. 4, for example, combines the comf/efuriae and blessings 
of OV with the antiphons of AL on ferias of Easter-tide. But it 
more puzzling to find completuriae such as those of vespers on the 
3rd and 4th Sundays in Advent, which are plainly based upon tex's 
which do not appear at all in the office in AL. 

Both OV and AL begin with the office of Advent, and, in 2 on of 
some differences in the arrangement of this, a curious similarity emerges, 
which a tabulation will make clearer. The first column gives the ordet 
of OV, the second that of AL; in both I have given the dates o! 


the secular calendar in modern terms, adding only those which are 
bracketed, 


OV 





AL 


1-5. The five Sunpays in Ad- 
vent, 
6. Nov. 17. S. Acisclus. S. Acisclus. Nov. 17. 
7. Nov. 18. S. Romanus. S. Romanus. 
5-10. Nov. 19-21 (three ferias). | ‘Three ferias. 
tt. Nov. 22. S. Caecilia. S. Caecilia. Nov. 22. 


S. Clement. Nov. 23.' 


' This feast does not occur in OV. 
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OV AL 
1st SuNDay in Advent. 
24-28 (five ferias)." Five ferias. 
. 29. S. Saturninus. S. Saturninus. 
30. S. Andrew. S. Andrew. Nov. 30. 
2nd Sunpay in Advent. 
Dec. 1-6 (six ferias). Six ferias. 


3rd Sunpay in Advent. 
25. Dec. 8 (feria). One feria. 
26a. Dec. 9 (feria).? S. Leocadia. 
264. Dec. 9. S. Leocadia. S. Eulalia. 
27 a. . 10 (feria). Feria (=OV, no. 26a). 
276. Dec. 10, S. Eulalia. Feria (=OV, no. 27). 
28-30. Dec. 11-13 (three ferias). | Three ferias. 


4th Sunpay in Advent. 
31-33. Dec. 15-17 (three ferias). | Three ferias. 

34. Dec, 18. S. Mary. S. Mary. 
35-36. Dec. 19-20 (two ferias).* Two ferias. 


5th Sunpay in Advent. 
37-39. Dec. 22-24 (three ferias). | Three ferias. 
40. Dec. 25. Christmas Day. | Christmas Day. 


Here the Sundays in AL fall precisely into the gaps in OV, i.e. Nov. 23, 
30, Dec. 7, 14, and 21 ; so that S. Acisclus’s Day, Nov. 17, the first day 
of the Spanish Advent, is a Monday, and Christmas Day a Thursday. 
May this not be due to a desire to make Advent correspond to Lent 
and Easter-tide, both of which commenced on a Monday and ended on 
the sixth Thursday following, i.e. on Maundy Thursday and Ascension 
Day, respectively ? 

Throughout Advent the accordance of our two texts is very close. 
Matins of Sundays and ferias agree exactly, and on Saints’ Days the 
only divergence is that sometimes one MS provides a longer office than 
the other, by adding to the common material. Thus for S. Leocadia OV 
gives two more missae,* and for S. Eulalia four more missae than AL ; 





' The collect : * Novimus, Domine, quod festinus velociter’, with its antiphon : 
‘Ecce festinus velociter’ (OV, Pp. 9), belongs to Nov, 26 (VI Kal. Dec.), of which 
the heading and the other two collects have dropped out. 

? On this and the following day, before the prayers proper to the feast, OV gives 
4 group of three collects, with their antiphons noted, which agree exactly with the 
two ferial offices which in AL follow the two Saints’ Days. Is this perhaps a relic 
of the ferial office before the introduction of the festivals ? 

* The heading ‘ XIII Kal. Jan.’ (OV, p. 29) should be ‘ XIV Kal. Jan,’ 

* A missa is normally a group of three antiphons and a responsory, each followed 
by acollect ; but the fourth collect is sometimes omitted. 





: is i a 
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whereas for S. Acisclus, S. Saturninus, and S. Andrew AL has one more 
missa than OV. The offices of S. Romanus, S. Caecilia, and S. May 
(except for the transposition of two antiphons) agree exactly. And this 
may be taken as fairly representative of the whole liturgical year, () 
a very considerable number of days the office, so far as comparison js 
possible, is identical; that is, in addition to those already mentioned, 
on the Sundays and ferias both of Lent and Easter-tide, on the Circum. 
cision, New Year's Day, the Holy Innocents (Jan. 8), and Ascension 
Day, and on the feasts of S. Columba, S. Fructuosus, SS. Justa and 
Rufina, and S. Adrian. On two days, Christmas and S. Felix of Gerona 
(Aug. 1), both texts add to the common material. On three other 
days—S. Stephen, S. Vincent,and Pentecost—OV alone makes additions 
and AL alone on seven others—S. John, Epiphany, Cathedra S. Pein, 
SS. Justus and Pastor, S. Lawrence, the Beheading of S. John Baptist, 
and S. Martin. 

Most of these offices appear also in other MSS, and a comparison 
with these sheds some light on the relation of OV and AL. For 
example, on Christmas Day, after the six missae of matins in which both 
texts exactly correspond, OV gives eight more collects, and AL an extra 
missa of antiphons. ‘The fifth and eighth collects of OV seem to be 
based upon the first antiphon and the responsory of AL, and one might 
jump to the conclusion that OV’s second missa of collects belonged to 
AL's missa of antiphons. But in the Codex silensis 5, where the same 
antiphons occur, the first has OV’s fifth collect, the second has a collect 
not in OV, but obviously based upon the antiphon, the third has OV's 
first collect, and the responsory has OV’s fourth collect ; while in Codex 
toletanus 35. 7,’ which gives only the second antiphon and the responsory 
of this missa, these take, respectively, the first and eighth of OV's 
collects. Again, on S, Felix’s Duy, after two identical mussae, AL adds 
three more, while OV adds one more—i.e. four collects, which have no 
apparent connexion with the antiphons, except that they all begin with 
the word ‘felix’. To which of AL’s additional missae, if to any, do 
OV’s collects belong? Cod. tolet. 35. 6 and Cod. silens. 6 supply the 
answer; for in both the collects accompany AL’s first missa.* But 
this is not all. AL adds still another méssa, with the heading: Ala 
missa pro Maccabeos dicenda, while in OV a group of three collects has 
the heading : tem aliae cum Maccabeis. Wo these belong together’? 
The ‘Toledan MS shews that they do not, for with the antiphons of AL 
(t gives a group of totally different collects, one of which at least 's 
clearly based upon its antiphon, while in the Silos MS the ‘ Maccabean’ 


* Férotin, Liter sacramentorum (LS), col. 808. + LS 759 
® LS 782, 828. 
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collects of OV are assigned to the antiphons of AL’s second additional 
missa for S. Felix. 

This comparison with other MSS is particularly valuable as shewing 
that the collects of a saint’s day were not invariably based upon the 
antiphons which they accompanied. One example has been given 
above ; three others should be noticed. On S. Adrian’s Day (June 16) 
both AL and OV have two mifssae of apparently unrelated formulas ; 
but both Cod. tolet. 35. 6 and Cod. stlens. 6 combine them.' On 
S, Lawrence’s Day (Aug. 10) the three collects of OV follow the first 
three antiphons of AL in Cod. silens. 6.2 And on the Beheading of 
S. John Baptist (Sept. 24), in the same MS, the three collects of OV 
follow the antiphons of AL’s second missa.* 

On the few occasions when the order of the antiphons or responsories 
differs in OV and AL, the other MSS support sometimes one, some- 
times the other. Thus, on the Epiphany, the fourth and seventh 
responsories at matins, as given in OV, are transposed in AL, in Cod. 
tolet. 35. 7, and in Cod. silens. 5.“ But on S. Martin’s Day (Nov. 11), 
where a somewhat similar transposition occurs, Cod. silens. 6 agrees 
with OV.® 

In only one instance is there no trace whatever of any connexion 
between the antiphons of AL and the collects of OV—i.e. on the feast 
of SS. Peter and Paul. Here AL gives seven missae of antiphons, of 
which Cod. folet. 35. 6 reproduces the first three, and Cod. silens. 6 the 
first four, with collects quite different from those in OV.‘ But both 
these MSS end the office with the completuria and benedictio from OV, 
so that it is quite possible that in OV, where the beginning of the office 
is missing (owing to the loss of one or more folios), the other ten 
collects represent additional miéssae. 


II. 


The sixth Sunday before Easter, in the older sources of the Spanish 
nite, is given the title of De carnes tollendas ; in the modern Mozarabic 
books, which have been romanized, it is simply the rst Sunday in Lent. 
Lesley, in his notes to the Missale Mixtum(M), says: ‘Quadragesimam 
a die dominica, quae prima quadragesimae dicitur, incipiebant (sc. 
Gotho-hispani), et ieiunium a feria II proxime subsequente.’? There 
can be no question as to the second half of this statement. ‘The Masses 
of both Sunday and Monday in the Liber sacramentorum (LS) abound 
with allusions to the beginning of the Lenten fast on the latter day : 
eg. the Oratio post nomina on Sunday : ‘ indictum a crastino abstinentiae 


THe SunpayY DE CARNES TOLLENDAS 


; ' LS 747, 822. 2 LS 830. 5 LS 834. 
LS 764, 815. ® LS 837. ® LS 749, 825. 7 P.L. Ixxxv 288. 
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tempus incipientes’' ; or the A/issa on Monday : ‘ Diem hune primum, 
dilectissimi fratres, ex quo praesentis Quadragesimae constitutas aby. 
nentiae leges incipimus . .. precantes Domini pietatem, ut sic nun 
haec initia ieiunii nostri sanctificet’, &c.* And the same fact is bom 
out by the frequent references to the fast of Lent as a tithe of the year 
(i.e. 36 days, not counting the Sundays)—an idea borrowed from 
Cassian or Gregory. ‘Totum enim anni tempus’, writes Isidore, 
‘triginta sex dierum numero decimatur ; subtractis enim a quadragesima 
diebus Dominicis, quibus ieiunia resolvuntur, his diebus, quasi pro 
totius anni decimis, ad ecclesiam concurrimus.’* The same idea occurs 
in the Sunday Mass already quoted, in the prayer Ad orationem domini. 
cam: ‘Ecce, Salvator Noster et Domine . . . tibi dierum decimas con- 
secrare conamur’*; also in the prayers at Vespers on the two following 
Saturdays in the Orational of Verona (OV): ‘Ecce dierum nostrorun 
decimas sancto tuo nomini annuis recursibus persolventes, septimum 
nunc ex ipsis decimis peregimus’, and: ‘ Quarti nunc et decimi diei de 
nostrorum dierum decimis curriculo iam peracto.’* But it is not » 
certain that the Sunday De carnes tollendas was always regarded as itself 
belonging to the Lenten season. Neither in the Orationale nor in the 
Antiphoner of Leén (AL) has its office any allusion to Lent, except 
that, as we shall see, it is chiefly concerned with the praises of ‘alleluia’; 
one might say of it, as Amalarius says of the rst Vespers of Septuagesima: 
* Tota intentio est . . .cantorum ut magnificent nomen Alleluia.’’ Lesley 
says—but without giving his authority—that the day was popularly 
known as Dominica in Alleluia." Secondly, it is not numbered in the 
series of Lenten Sundays; the following Sunday (De Samaritana) \s 
invariably reckoned as Dominica prima in Quadragesima. Thirdly, 
has, at matins, the ‘ quotidian’ form of the office, whereas the Sundays 
in Lent have the festal form. On the other hand the Mass of the day, 
which in LS bears the title Missa de initio Quadragesimae, id est de 
carnes tollendas, explicitly treats it as the beginning of Lent: eg. 
*praesentis Quadragesimae initia hodierno die incipimus festivis conse- 
crare in canticis’ (st nomina) ; ‘et hodierni diei suscepta solemnia, ¢ 
devotissime a crastino instituta ieiunia inchoemus’ (4d orat, dominican), 
And it was undoubtedly on this day that the baptisteries were closed 
and sealed, in accordance with Canon 2 of the Seventeenth Council o! 


' LS 153. > LS 156. 

* Cassian, Collat. XX1, xxv, xxvii (P.L. xlix 1209, 1201); Greg. Mag., Hom. 
xvtin Evang. (P.L. ixxvi 1137). 

* De eccl. off, 1, xxxvii (P.L. Ixxxiii 972). 

» LS 155. * OV, p. 66. 


" Lib, de ord. antiph., xxx (P.L. ev 1281). ® PLL. Ixxxv 296. 
* LS 153, 155. 
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Toledo (694): ‘Decernimus, ut ita a totius Hispaniae et Galliarum 
pontificibus custodiatur, quatenus in praedicto die, initio videlicet 
quadragesimae, et ostia baptisterii cum laudum consummatione claudan- 
tur, et ab episcopis suorum annulorum signaculo obsignentur, ita ut 
nisi in Coenae Domini celebritate, quando more solito altari assolent 
devestiri, eadem debeant ostia reserari."’ Of this there will be more to 
say presently. 

From AL and OV it is possible to reconstruct the major part of the 
office for De carnes tollendas, and a comparison of this with the modern 
Breviarium Gothicum (B) will serve to illustrate the divergence between 
the two forms of the rite—a divergence which, it must be remembered, 
is not entirely due to the compilers of B, but goes back at least as far 
as their manuscript sources of the eleventh century. The first column 
of the following table gives the incipits of the formulas found in AL and 
OV; those printed in bold type occur at the same place in B—i.e. in 
the office of the rst Sunday in Lent. In the second column appear the 
other occasions, if any, on which B employs the same formulas; the 
number given denoting the column in Migne’s reprint (P.L. Ixxxvi). 
For the sake of completeness I include the formulas of the Mass, with 
parallel references to M (P.L. Ixxxv). 


First Vespers (AL, p. 65; OV, p. 63). 
Vesp. Elevatio manuum mearum sacrificium. B, 185; 2nd Sunday 
after Epiphany. 
Sono, Alleluia, cogitare de illa sensus est. 
Ant, Alleluia, nomen bonum melius est. 
¥. Tu mandasti (7s. 78. 4). 
Ant. Alleluia, nomen bonum in aeternum. 
* ¥. In toto corde meo (Ps. 178. 10). 
Ant. Alleluia, dilectio tua sicut fons. 
¥. Retribue (Ps. 178. 17). 
Hymn. Alleluia piis edite. 
Complet. Alleluia in coelo et in terra... 
dicimus et terris. 
Biss, Alleluia, quae ineffabiliter conci- | B, 263; Matins of 
nitur . .. socios mansioni. | to-day. 
Pall. Alleluia, spes mea tu es. 


Matins (AL, p. 66; OV, p. 63). 
Ant. to Ps. 3, Alleluia, tu Domine susceptor | B, 246; Ash Wednes- 
meus es, alleluia. day, without Adle- 
luia. 


"Cf, Ildefonse, De cogn. bapt., evii (P.L. xcvi 156); Germanus Paris., Ep. 


PLL. bxxii 95). 
VOL. XXXV. T 
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Ant. to Ps. 50. Alleluia, tu Domine miserere. 
Ant. to Ps. 56. Alleluia, tu Domine mitte. 
Ant. Alleluia, cum laetitia ingrediamur. 

¥. Beati immaculati (7s. 278. 7). 


Collect. Deus, cuius laus semper inmensa est, 
fac nos cum laetitia ingredi . . . per- 
venire felices. 

Ant. Alleluia, quum venerit imitantur illam, 

¥. In quo corrigit (Ps. 178. 9). 

Collect. Concede nobis, Domine, tua imitari 
vestigia . . . in premio capiamus. 

Ant.’ Usque in consummatione permanet 
alleluia. 

¥. Retribue (7s. 778. 77). 

Collect. Deus omnipotens atque sanctissime, 
cuius laus usque in consummationem per- 
manet . .. sine fine coniungant. 

Resp. Universus populus ascendite in Iheru- 
salem et dicite alleluia ; et celebrate diem 
festum. 

Collect. Ad te, Domine, diem festum cele- 
brantes . . . efficias heredes. 

Ant. Quam dulcis est alleluia, et odor eius. 

¥. Adhaesit (7's. 178. 25). 

Collect. Dulce nobis, Domine, quum tibi 
psallimus . . . fructificet plenitudo. 

Ant. Quam suavis sonus est alleluia. 

¥. Legem pone (Ps. 278. 33). 

Collect, O quam suavis est sonus . . . ad gaudia 
repromissa. 

Ant. Alleluia sonus suavis est in animas. 

¥. Veniat super nos (/’s. 178. 42). 

Collect. Alleluia, nomen magnum, suave. . . 
post transitum capiamus. 

Resp. Quaesivi in oratione mea alleluia, et in 
domo Dei orabam. 


Collect. In domo tua, Deus, orantes. .. in 
ecclesia tua. 


* From here up to the last responsory of matins, the formulas of AL are 


the margin of OV. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











B, 652; an alia Lauda 
for second vespers 
of 6th Sundayafter 
Easter, with a dif- 
ferent ¥. 


noted 1 





Ant. : 
Collect 


Ant. 


Collec 
Ant. 
Colle 
Resp. 
Cal 


Ant. 


Bi 





Ant. Alleluia in caelo et in terra. 
¥. Memento (/s. 278. 49). 
Collect. In caelo et in terra mirabile nomen est 
alleluia . . . promereri consortium. 
Ant. Ab initio cognovi de testimoniis tuis, 
Domine, quia in aeternum fundasti alleluia. 
¥. Portio mea (7s. 118. $7). 
Collect. Deus, cuius ab initio sunt testimonia 
... Munera capiamus. 
Ant, Alleluia, favum mellis est sermo bonus. 
¥. lucunditatem (7s. 178. 65). 
Collect. Largire nobis, Domine, ut sermo tuus 
bonus . . . in munere praeparetur. 
Resp. Eleemosyna et fides fabricatores bonorum 
sunt, alleluia. 
Collect. Deus, qui nos eleemosynam facere 
praecipis . .. subsidio gratiae. 
Ant. to Canticle. Alleluia, cantemus Domino, 
alleluia, honorificatus est. 


Ant. to Bened. Benedictus es, Domine, Deus 

patrum nostrorum. 

Sono. Dominus mihi dat linguam eruditionis, 
alleluia, ut sciam quando oporteat me 
dicere alleluia. 

Laudes. Laudate eum in excelsis, alleluia. 
(aia) Laudate eum, omnes angeli eius. 
(alia) Laudate eum sol et luna. 

(aia) Laudate eum caeli caelorum. 
(ea) Cantate Domino canticum novum. 

Complet. Alleluia, nomen, quod impreca- 
tione tui laudem resonas Dei . . . co- 
piosius amplectamur. 

Bless. Alleluia, quae nominis interpretatione 
-.+ in praemio capiatis. 
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(Cant. Iv-P.L. Ixxxvi 
874; this is the 
Canticle for ordin- 
ary Sundays, and is 
not used on Sun- 
days in Lent in 
AL.) 


B, 1151, S. Martiana. 


The Liber comicus of Silos (LC) gives no lections for this office, but 
that of San Millan (anno 1073) has the following entry: ‘In Carnes 


tollendas, In hoc matutino Apostolus et Evangelium non legitur., 
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Lectio Iheremiae prophetae: //aec diat Dominus: Convertiminj’’ 
OV, after the Blessing, adds: ‘ /tem Completuria post explicitas lauds, 
guas psallendo vadunt usque ad Sancta Iherusalem, quae in Sancto Fry. 
ctuoso dicenda est. Laetare Therusalem, quoniam filii tui collecti nume. 
rosae collectionis tibi personant laudes ; quaesumus proinde, Deus, uw 
in huius sanctae Matris gremio constituti, perpetuum tibi alleluia « 
spiritu et mente psallamus: sicque, quod nunc in peractione matutin; 
officii per multiplicationem laudum devote consummantes persolvimus 
post nostrum obitum cum Sanctis tuis omnibus tibi uberius decantemys: 
We are not here concerned with the topographical problem of the 
rubric ; but we may note that the ‘ per multiplicationem laudum devote 
consummantes’ of the collect suggests the ‘cum laudum consumna 
tione’ of the Canon of Toledo cited above (p. 273). 


Mass (AL, p. 67; LS, p. 151; LC, p. 56). 


Preieg. Alleluia, ecce tempus acceptabile (2 Cor. vi 2—fron 
et dies salutis. the Epistle for to 
day in LC.) 

Lection. « Kings xix 3-15 (Elijah under the 

juniper-tree). 

Psall. Potens est Deus parare mensam in de- (Appropriate to the 

serto. preceding lection.) 

Epistle. 2 Cor. vi 2-10: Fratres, ecce nunc 

tempus acceptabile. 

Gospel. Matt. iv 1-11 (Temptation of Christ). M, 292, 307; Ash 
Wednesday and 
the following Wed: 
nesday. 

Laudes. Alleluia. Quam dulcia faucibus meis. |B, 314; Vespers of 
Friday after Lent 
I; 1152, S. Mart 
ana. 

Sacrif. Multiplicavit vos Dominus. 

II. Locutus est Moyses universo. (Deut. ix 15 sq.—t0 
I11. Observate mensem novorum frugum. which there is also 
a reference in the 
Missa.) 

Missa. Adpropinquantibus beatae Quadrage- (This and the other 
simae diebus, prayersof the Mass 
have been trans 
ferred to Ash Wed- 

nesday in M.) 
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We may see plainly here the dislocation of the rite in M, which has 
retained some of the antiphony of the Mass, but has dropped or trans- 
ferred the lections, &c., with which it formed a liturgical unit. 


Seconp Vespers (AL, p. 67 ; OV, p. 65). 


Vesp. Psallam et intelligam in via immaculata 
quando venies ad me. 


Sono. Tempus est bene faciendi. 
Ant, Angelus Domini bonus comitetur tecum, 
alleluia. 
¥. Qui timent te (7s. 278. 74). 


Ant. Angelus bonus comitetur tecum, alleluia. 
¥. Defecit (Ps. 118. 87). 
Hymn, Alleluia piis edite. 


Complet. Ecce laus tua, Deus, quae est | 


alleluia .. . fuerit facies tua. 


Bless. Alleluia, nomen pium atque iucun. | 


dum... affectu pleniori fructificet. 


Psall, Dirigat Dominus vias tuas, alleluia, cum 


iucunditate exies. 





B, 430, 476, 536 ef 
alia — at various 
ferial ‘Lauds’ in 
Lent. 


B, 263; in this office, 
but after the Bless- 
ing, as a Lauda, 
with a_ different 
v. 


B, 258; first vespers 
of to-day. 


Both AL and OV add a series of formulas after vespers, which certainly 
belong to the ceremonial ‘ farewell to alleluia’, and to the closing of the 
baptistery ; the two ceremonies may well have been combined in some 
way. These formulas are interesting enough to be given in full. 


Ant. Domine, Deus patris mei Abraam, con- | 


serva vias meas ut revertar cum salute in 
domo tua, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. (No ¥.) 
Ant, Alleluia, mane apud nos hodie et crastina 


proficisceris, alleluia; et dum orta fuerit | 
dies, ambulabis via(s) tua(s), alleluia, 


alleluia. 


Ant. Deus caeli perducat te, alleluia, et praestet | 
mihi ut audiam te et videam, alleluia; | 


vade in pace, alleluia, alleluia. 
Ant, Ibis, alleluia, prosperum iter habebis, 


B, 263; in second 
vespers of to-day. 


B, 259; Lauda after 


ate 


Pe 
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alleluia, et iterum revertaris ad nos, alleluia, the Blessing at 
alleluia. | *Lauds’—followed 
by Ps. xe, Kyrie, 
Pater, Preces, and 
a Collect. 
(Sono?) Fons signatus, alleluia, paradisus plenus | (AL gives no title to 
fructuum pomorum, alleluia, alleluia, alle- this formula, which 
luia. cannot but belong 
. Vox Domini super aquas (7's. 28. 3). | to the sealing of 
. Sicut cervus (7's. 47. 2). | _ the baptistery,) 
. Sitivit anima (7s. 47. 3). 
. Flumen Dei repletum (/’s. 64. 10). 
Qui percussit petram (7s. 77. 20). 
. Qui emittit fontes (7's. 103. 10). 
. Qui convertit petram (/’s. 773. 8). 
Ant. Alleluia, haec dicit Dominus: signata est 
in thesauris meis alleluia, in illa die 
restituam vobis alleluia, alleluia. Gloria | 
et honor. 
¥. Laudate Dominum omnes. 
Completoria (‘ad Sancto Petro’). Multimoda 
in laudum consummatione, tua Christe 
hodierni diei sollemnia peragentes, quae- 
sumus, ut in ore nostro perfecta laus tua | 
sine intermissione fructificet, et cum effectu 
mentium nostro se dilatet in pectore: ut 
quam nunc concinendo peregimus, ad | 
gloriosum resurrectionis tuae festum de- | 
votis cordibus concinamus. 
Blessing. Deus, in cuius laudibus haec sollem- 
nia peregistis, gloriosos vos efficiat dono 
suae laudationis ; laus quoque eius in ore 
nostro semper speciosa appareat, cuius 
gloriosa laudum hodierni festi peregistis 
officia : ut laus, quae nunc in consumma- | 
tione officii in vestris vocibus declarata | 
est dulcis, suavior resultet in vestris cordi- 
bus tempore resurrectionis. 


There can be little doubt that these prayers of OV belong, if not to 
the actual rite given in AL, at least to some very similar rite, and that 
this was already in use before 694, the year of the 17th Council 0 
Toledo. If so, we have here, in all probability, the prototype of the 
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-itual ‘farewell to alleluia’, which found its way, through Gaul, into 
the Roman office of Septuagesima, and which persisted in France even 
alter Pope Alexander II, in the eleventh century, had removed it from 
the Roman liturgy." Ducange gives a complete A J//e/uiaticum officium 
from a thirteenth-century MS of Auxerre,’ of which the nine responsories 
at matins are found also, in a slightly different order, in the Lider 
responsaiis of Compitgne ® and in the De ordine antiphonarii of Ama- 
larius.* Four of these responsories appear as antiphons in our Spanish 
office : 

1. Alleluia, dum praesens est, imitantur illam—a textual variant of 
the fifth antiphon of Matins. 

2. Angelus Domini bonus comitetur tecum-—the first antiphon of 
second vespers.° 

3. Nomen bonum melius est—the first antiphon of first vespers ; and 
the ¥ of this in the Liber responsalis is the /audes from the Spanish 
Mass: Quam dulca faucibus meis. 

4. Alleluia, mane apud nos hodie—the second antiphon in the 
additional group after second vespers. 

These additional antiphons of AL and prayers of OV imply a procession 
after vespers. The form of antiphon, with no versicle, is that used 
regularly in AL to accompany a procession—e.g. the procession of 
palms on Palm Sunday (p. 109), that of the Cross on Good Friday 
(p. 121), that of the relics in the Consecration of a Church (p. 209), and 
that of a newly-consecrated bishop ‘usque ad atrium’ (p. 214). And 
the destination of this procession was evidently the baptistery-chapel, 
which may or may not have been in a separate building, and which was 
closed and sealed to the singing of the very appropriate Sone. One is 
tempted to ask if there was not some idea, in the minds of the 
worshippers, of shutting-up Alleluia inside the baptistery. But the 
baptistery was reopened on Maundy Thursday, whereas Alleluia was 
not resumed in the liturgy till after the sermon at Mass on Easter Day. 
Indeed, it is not until the following Saturday—or Thursday in the 
modern rite—that the liturgy explicitly celebrates the return of Alleluia, 
in the Sacrificium of the Mass: ‘ Alleluia, quasi carmen musicum omni- 
bus quam suave et dulci sono canitur, alleluia, alleluia’—although even 
here, in the clause which follows, there is the curious allusion to water : 


' Batiffol, Hist. of the Roman Breviary (transl. Baylay), p. 90; Micrologus, xlvii 
P.L. eli to12), 

* Gloss., sub voc. Alleluja. 3 P.L. Ixxviii 747. 

* Cap, xxx (PLL. ev 1281). 

* This and the formula next but one (Allel. mane apud nos) appear in the 
Collectars of Leofric and Wulfstan, in the office of Septuagesima, where also the 
Spanish hymn, 4 /leluia pits edite, is used at nocturns (in Leofric) and vespers (in 
Walistan). See Frere’s edition, pp. 72, 73, §15- 
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‘Alleluia, aquae eius de sanctuario egredientur, et erunt fructus eis ip 
cibum, et foliae eius ad medicinam omnibus.’ 

Pinius suggests' that the procession after vespers on De carn; 
follendas is the first of those ordered by the 2nd Council of Braga in 572, 
Canon ix: ‘in cuius principio (sci7. Quadragesimae) convenientes in 
unam vicinae ecclesiae per triduum cum psalmis per sanctorum basilicas Coun 
ambulantes celebrent litanias.’ But the rite which we have had unde (Canc 
consideration bears no resemblance to a litany or rogation, and the ad pu 
Canon of Braga must refer either to an earlier or to a purely local 
custom, of which no other trace remains. 


quem¢ 
ante ¢ 
alique 
diebu: 
noviss 


Ill. Tue Lenten Orrice 


In all the Mozarabic liturgical books a clear distinction is made 
between the first and second halves of Lent—that is, between the 
periods before and after the Sunday De mediante die festo or In vicesina, 
three weeks before Easter. ‘The Gospel from which this Sunday takes 
its name (John vii 14-30: ‘In illo tempore mediante die festo’) may or 
may not have belonged originally to this day,? but its adoption certainly 
antedates any liturgical text that we possess. It was evidently regardedas 
particularly appropriate to Mid-Lent, and its opening words are constantly 
paraphrased in the liturgical formulas of the same day. For example, the 
Blessing at Matins in the Orationale of Verona (p. 68): ‘ Christe Dei 
Filius, qui olim, mediante huius diei festi tempore’; or the prayers of 
the Mass in the Lider sacramentorum (pp. 191 sq.): * sacratae quadra 
gesimae tempore mediante ’, ‘ his diebus salutaris abstinentiae mediatis’, 
‘ praesentis quadragesimae tempore mediante ’, ‘in his mediatis ieiunio- 
rum obsequiis’, &c. The day was thought of, too, as the beginning 
of Passion-tide, like our Passion Sunday a week later; thus in the 
Orationale we have the phrases : ‘ passionis tuae festum . . . inchoantes’, 
and ‘passionis tuae sollemnia devotis praecinenda canticis inchoamus 
(pp. 67, 68). And the period following, up to Palm Sunday, is regularly 
known as Jn traditione—where the reference is not to the ‘traditio 
symboli’,’ but to the betrayal of Christ; the Zider comicus of Silos 
gives the full title: /n ¢raditione Domini. 

Apart from these devotional values, Mid-Lent Sunday marked the 
beginning of the preparation of candidates for baptism. The Capitula 
of Martin of Braga testify to this as early as 570. Canon 44 ot 
Laodicea had read: ‘Non oportet post duas quadragesimae hebdomadas 
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' Liturgia antiqua hispanica, &c., Rome 1746, vol. i p. clxxxiv. 


2 . . - , . ; , i 
See C. Callewaert, ‘Notes sur les origines de la Mi-Caréme’, in Rev. bened , 
XXXVI (1926), p. Fo. 


* Asin W.C Bishop, The Mozarabic and Ambrosian Rites, pp. 69, 9°- 
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quemquam ad baptismum suscipi’; Martin adapts this: ‘ Non liceat 
ante duas septimanas paschae sed ante tres ad baptismum suscipere 
aliquem '—adding (from Laodicea, Canon 46): ‘ Oportet autem in his 
diebus ut hi, qui baptizandi sunt, symbolum discant et quinta feria 
novissimae septimanae episcopo vel presbytero reddant.’ The 2nd 
Council of Braga (572), of which Martin was the president, enacts 
(Canon 1): ‘ Ut sicut antiqui canones iubent, ante dies viginti baptismi 
ad purgationem exorcismi catechumeni currant, in quibus viginti diebus 
omnino catechumeni symbolum . . . specialiter doceantur.’ Isidore 
and Ildefonse have much to say about the rites of the catechumenate, 
but they do not mention the day on which these commence. The 
Antiphonarium of Leén, however, makes it quite clear that the old 
custom remained unchanged. On the Saturday morning before Mid- 
Lent Sunday, according to its rubrics,’ the bishop sends fraecones* 
throughout the city, ‘ ut quicumque non baptizatos infantes habent, die 
dominico ante missam ad ecclesiam eos deportent’. On Sunday—and 
on the following Sunday De Zazaro—after the Gospel at Mass, three 
deacons proclaim in turn: 1. S# guts initiari quaerit sacramentum 
sanctae fidet, det nomen, 2. Si quis (renasct) ad vitam aeternam desiderat, 
det nomen. 3. St quis vult ad Pascha baptisari, det nomen. Then 
follows the sermon : Hfomo tlle quem Dominus—which is given in full in 
the Homiliary of Toledo,’ and to which there is probably an allusion 
in the De cognitione baptismé of lldefonse.* After this the bishop 
inscribes the names of the candidates for baptism, and the exorcisms 
follow. Another rubric (p. g1) directs that similar ceremonies be per- 
formed every week-day up to Palm Sunday, not at Mass, but at terce 
and none—or, on Saturdays (when none was not said) at vespers ‘ ante 
hymnum ’. 

The earliest Mozarabic liturgical MS which we possess, the Orationa/e 
of Verona, dating from about 725,° provides collects during this second 

' The two rubrics which give this direction (pp. 88, 89) are not in exact agree- 
ment. The first says that ‘ finita missa die sabbato ad tertiam ’, the bishop is to send 
praccones through the city ‘ ut omnes qui habent infantulos baptizaturos ad Pascha, 
crastina ad missam adducant eos ad ecclesiam ad manus impositionem’. The 
second begins : ‘ Die sabbato in vicesima hora prima’, and proceeds as in the text. 

* Cf. Isidore, De ecel. off, U1, xi (P.L. Ixxxiii 792): ‘Unde et dudum lectores 
praecones vel proclamatores vocabantur ’. 

* Also, with the proclamations preceding, in the Sacramentary of Fulda (ed. 
Richter, p, 330), on the Monday following the 3rd Sunday in Lent. 

‘Cap. xx (P.L. xevi 120): ‘Primum praeceptum exhortationis in lege sibi 
audiunt dictum: Audi, Israel, Dominus Deus tuus Deus unus est’—a text quoted 
also in the sermon. It is also quoted in a similar connexion by Theodulf of 
Orleans, De ordine baptismi, cap. ii (P.L. ev 224). 


* A. Millares Carlo, Paleografia espaitola, vol. i p. 148, says that it is earlier than 
731. 
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half of Lent for (1) first vespers and matins of Sundays; (2) matins 
terce, sext, and none—but not vespers—on all ferias except Saturdays : 
(3) matins and terce on Saturdays. But for the first half of Lent ther 
is no ferial office at all, but only first vespers and matins of Sundays. 
The Antiphoner of Ledn, at least two and a half centuries later, provides 
a full office throughout Lent—i.e. (1) first vespers, matins, and second 
vespers on Sundays; (2) matins, terce, sext, none, and vespers on al 
week-days except Saturdays ; (3) matins and terce on Saturdays. As we 
shall see, the comparison of these two texts yields interesting results, 
The printed Breviary’ has a uniform office throughout Lent: matins 
and both vespers on Sundays ; matins, terce, sext, none, and vespers on 
week-days, except that none is omitted on Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays. But even here there is a minor distinction. Up to Mid. 
Lent the psalms of the ferial office are said in full ; after Mid-Lent, only 
one versicle is said with its antiphon. We should notice also that the 
distinction between the two halves of Lent affects not only the office 
but the Mass as well. The Zider comicus of Silos, the Comes of San 
Millan, and the Antiphoner of Leén agree exactly in providing for 
Masses on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays up to Mid- 
Lent, and on all ferias afterwards. ‘The Liber sacramentorum contains 
all these Masses, except those on Saturdays, and no more. The 
printed Missal,’ following the Codex toletanus 35. 5 or some similar 
text, has week-day Masses throughout Lent only on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. It should be noted that neither in the modern liturgical 
books nor in their MS prototypes, is there any mention of the rites o! 
the catechumenate; the disappearance of these may well have a close 
connexion with the tendency to obliterate the distinction between the 
two halves of Lent. 

It is a tempting and by no means impossible hypothesis that in the 
Vrationale we have a copy, more or less exact, of the book of praye's 
compiled by Julian of ‘Toledo, who died in 6g0. His successor and 
biographer, Felix, writes in his Vita Juliani: * Librum orationum de 
festivitatis, quas Toletana Ecclesia per totum circulum anni est solita 
celebrare, partim stylo sui ingenii, partim etiam inolita antiquitate 
Vitiatum, studiose correctum in unum congessit, atque ecclesiae Dei 
usibus ob amorem reliquit sanctae religionis’.2 That some prayers 
the Orationale are older than others must be the significance ol the 
word ‘antiqua’, which several times appears in the headings—e¢. °° 
PP. 96 and 99. At any rate the Orationale may safely be taken 

* Published in 1502 by Cardinal Ximenes for the use of the Mozarabic congres? 


tions of Toledo, and reprinted by Archbishop Lorenzana in 1775 (P-L. Ixxxv! 


* Published in 1500 by Cardinal Ximenes (P.L. Ixxxv). 
7 PL. xevi 450. 
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representing the earliest form of the secular office of which we have, or 
ure likely to have, any detailed knowledge. And a comparison with 
the Antiphoner of Leén not only supports this assumption, but also 
sheds some light upon the process of accretion by which the office 
subsequently developed. So far as it is possible to compare the two 
texts of the Lenten office, they agree exactly—i.e. in the antiphons at 
matins on all the Sundays in Lent, and in both the antiphons and the 
responsories of all the offices on ferias after Mid-Lent Sunday.’ As 
the antiphons at first vespers of Sunday have no collects, they have no 
place in the Orationale, but generally the Compietoria, or concluding 
collect, has a reference to them. So too the Comfietoria at matins on 
Sunday sometimes refers to the sonus of the office. It may safely be 
assumed that the Antiphoner preserves intact the whole of the Lenten 
office of the Orationak. 

A study of the psalmody common to both texts is not without interest, 
since it differs very markedly from that given in the modern Breviary 
and shows some signs of liturgical coherence. We will tabulate first 
the psalmody of the Sunday office. The figures represent the psalms 
from which the antiphons of each office are taken, and when the accom- 
panying versicle is taken from another psalm a second figure in brackets 
indicates its source. It may be remarked in passing that the collect, 
when there is one, is invariably based upon the antiphon and not upon 
the versicle or the psalm from which the versicle is taken. 


ist SUNDAY (De muliere Samari- | 3rd Sunvay (De mediante die). 
tana). 


Vespers 2(30); 33; 104 | Vespers 21; 39; 118 
Matins 131 (89); 81 (73); 43 | Matins 16 (10); 43 (10); 56 (55) 
2nd Sunpay (De caeco nato). | 4th Sunpay (De Lazaro). 
Vespers 122; 122 (73); 118(105) | Vespers 119(68); 68(69); 118(117) 
Matins 7; 10(73); 10 | Matins 34; 58; 67 


The antiphons at matins have no connexion with the lections of the 
office, which are given in the Liber comicus; but they all begin with 
the word ‘ Exsurge’, as do also the collects based upon them, and this 
is evidently the principle of their selection. At vespers the first and 
third antiphons are generally referred to in the comfpiletoria ; the second, 
pnnted in italics above, is probably a later addition. 

The psalmody of the ferial office is selected on a different principle 

' The responsories have no collect, but are generally noted in the margin; one 
or two have dropped out either in the MS or in Bianchini’s transcript. In the 
pnated edition the incipits are wrongly placed in the margin; thus, the X In hoc 
cognous (p. 75—incorrectly noted as an antiphon) belongs to matins, &c. 
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and provides an irregular cursus covering the whole psalter, with many 
omissions. 


Monpay (of the 4th week) Monpay (of the sth week) 
Matins 2; 4; Matins 34; 37 (38); 
Terce 2; 53 Terce 38; 40; 
Sext 6; 6; Sext 27; 40; 
None ry 6; None : 42 (41); 


TUESDAY TUESDAY 
Matins 6; a; 8 Matins , 54; 
Terce 93 10; It Terce : 51; 
Sext 7; 9; 10 Sext 543 
None 11; 12; 14 None 

WEDNESDAY WEDNESDAY 
Matins 12; 16 Matins 
Terce 11; 17 Terce 
Sext 17; 20 Sext 
None _16; 17 None 


THURSDAY THURSDAY 
Matins 17; 20; 21 Matins 
Terce 21; 2m; 2 Terce 
Sext ot; 21; 2: Sext 
None 21; 25; 26 None 


Fripay FRIDAY 

Matins 26; 27; 70 Matins 

Terce 27(21); 30; 30 Terce 87; 87; 

Sext 30; 31; 34 Sext 875; 933 

None 34; 34; 34 None 108; 108; 
SATURDAY SATURDAY 

Matins 34; 343 34 Matins 108; 128; 128 

Terce 34; 34; 36 Terce 138; 142; 145 
It should be noted that the versicle following the antiphon is generally 
not the first verse of the psalm. ; 

As has been noticed, the Antiphoner supplements the Orationale with 
(1) 2nd vespers on all Sundays, (2) vespers on the ferias after Mid-Lent, 
and (3) a full ferial office for the first half of Lent, with only the normal 
omission of sext and none on Saturdays. The tabulation of the added 
material in the first half of Lent makes it clear that it forms a consisten' 
scheme, and has been introduced en d/oc.' 

' It may be noted that here the antiphons follow almost exactly the psalm-text - 
Lorenzana’s Psalter (P.L. Ixxxvi), whereas the earlier formulas often do not 
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1st WEEK 


SUNDAY 


and Vespers’ . 


MonDay 
Matins 1; 
Terce 4; 
Sext 2. 
None 9; 
Vespers 

TUESDAY 
Matins 10; 
Terce 11; 
Sext 13; 
None 16; 


Vespers 119 ; 


WEDNESDAY 
Matins 17; 
Terce 17; 
Sext 18; 
None 19; 
Vespers 

THURSDAY 
Matins 21; 
Terce 22; 
Sext 24; 
None 25; 


2; 104 
‘; 6 
7; 8 
9; 9 


118 (v. 1) 


10; 104 
se; 68 
14; 15 
16; 16 
118 (v. 9) 


17; 105 
17; 17 
i; 18 
Ig; 20 


118 (v. 17) 


21; 105 
23; 23 
24; 24 
2s; 26 


Vespers 120; 118 (v. 25) 


Fripay 
Matins 26; 
Terce 27; 
Sext 29; 
None 30; 
Vespers 

SATURDAY 
Matins 31; 
Terce 32; 


26; 106 
27; 28 


29; 30 


> 


118 (v. 33) 


32; 106 
335 33 


2nd WEEK 


21; 118 (v. 41) 


aa aa 
35; 36; 36 
36; 373 37 


38; 39; 39 
118 (v. 49) 


40; 41; III 
43; 43; 44 
44; 45; 46 
47; 473 48 
122; 118 (v. 57) | 


49; 49; 112 


5t; 8 §2; 53 


54; 55; 571 
58; 59; 59 


118 (v. 65) 


Go; 62; 
63; 64; 
65; 67; 
67 ; 68 ; 
123; 118 (v. 


695; 70; 
S05 95; 
735 745 
76; 36; 
118 (v. 81) 


grd WEEK 


285 


124; 118 (Vv. go) 


78; 793 
80; 81; 
83; 83; 
85; 85; 


115 
82 
84 
86 


118 (v. 97) 


87; 87; 
88 ; 88 ; 
89g ; 89; 
gt; 923 


125; 118 (v. 


94; 95; 
96; 97; 
98; 99; 
IOI; Ior; 


116 
88 
go 
93 

105) 


117 

97 
100 
102 


118 (v. 113) 


| r0o2; 102; 


103; 103; 


| 128; 130; 


S3r;5; 8ge3 


126; 118 (Vv. 


3 | 130; 1375 
i138; 138; 
139; 140; 
141; 142; 

118 (v. 129) 


134 
109 
131 
133 
121) 


134 
139 
14! 
143 





773 
773 


77; 
77; 


1445 1443 135 
145; 146; 147 


Here we have a carefully thought-out scheme in four distinct series. 
1. The third antiphon at matins: Pss. 104-106, 110-117, 134-135. 
All these psalms are headed ‘ Alleluia’ in Lorenzana’s Psalter from the 


' This first Sunday, De carnes tollendas, is not part of Lent. 
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Codex toletanus 35. 1 (P.L. \xxxvi, 739 sq.). Moreover, Pss. 104-106 are 
there divided up between the days of the week almost exactly as ve 
find them in the Antiphoner. 

2. The first antiphon at vespers (on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sup. 
day): Pss. 119-126. 

3. At all vespers (except Saturdays): Ps. 118, sections 1-18, one 
section at a time, in regular succession. 

4. The main series of antiphons: Pss. 1-147, omitting, besides those 
already mentioned, Pss. 3, 42, 50, 56, 62, 66, 107, 108, and 127. 0 
these, Pss. 3, 50, and 56 are the psa/mi canonici at matins on ordinary 
Sundays, and Pss. 42, 62, 66, and 107 are used as matutinarii in the 
Lenten office. 

For the sake of completeness we may mention two other respects in 
which the Antiphoner makes a clear distinction between the first and 
second halves of Lent. First, the responsories at ferial matins up to 
Mid-Lent are all taken from the book of Job; after that they usually 
come from the psalter and correspond exactly with those noted in the 
Orationale. Secondly, in the first half of Lent the ma/utinaria (psalms 
used in place of the canticle: Aenedictus es, Domine Deus patrum nostro 
rum) form a series of eighteen psalms extending through the feral 
matins of the first three weeks, whereas in the second half of Lent the 
series begins again and contains only six psalms, which are repeated in 
the second week. 

As Mr. W. C. Bishop has pointed out,’ the printed Breviary and 
Missal provide a series of historical lections which extends in regular 
succession from the first Monday in Lent up to Wednesday in Holy 
Weck, but even here the psalmody of the Lenten office shows a distinct 
break at Mid-Lent. Throughout the first three weeks, as we have 
noted, the psalms are said in full—if, at least, that is the meaning of 
their being indicated only by their number in the Psalter. They begi», 
at matins on the first Monday in Lent, with Ps. 1, and pick their way, 
with many jumps and returnings, through the Psalter to Ps. 147, at sext 
on the Saturday before Mid-Lent Sunday. But on the following Mon- 
day the cursus begins afresh, with henceforward only one versicle of 
a psalm following each antiphon *—a series similar to, but not identical 
with, that given in the Orationa/e and the Antiphoner. 

A. W. S. Porter. 

' Op. cit., Pp. 87 sqq. 


* Except, curiously enough, at none on the 4th Tuesday in Lent, where the 
numbers of the psalms are given. Mr Bishop was mistaken in implying (op. 
P. 9) that the versicle is normally ‘ the first verse of the Psalm (or of a portion o! 


the Psalm)’, as also in implying (on the same page) that this second series °! 
antiphons corresponds with that in the Orationale, 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE SALOMITES 


Ar some uncertain date, probably late in the eleventh century, and 
most likely in Normandy or England, a legend came into existence 
which had a perceptible influence upon popular belief and upon art, 
This was the story of the triple marriage of St Anne, the mother of the 
Virgin. Several reasons contributed to the making of it, two in 
particular. There was the desire to establish the fact that the Virgin 
Mary had never borne children save our Lord. In the fourth century, 
one Helvidius had stated that she did, and that the persons mentioned 
in the New Testament as brethren of the Lord were younger sons of 
Joseph and Mary. St Jerome wrote a very angry tract against Helvidius, 
and his view never gained ground. ‘There was also the wish to identify 
and account for the several Maries who appear in the Gospels, besides 
the Virgin and Mary Magdalene. By way of making these matters 
clear, a genealogy was constructed and embodied in certain verses 
which, in many forms, are commonly met with in medieval manuscripts 
from the twelfth century onwards. Professor Max Forster of Munich 
has devoted a very interesting article to the ‘ Legend of the Trinubium 
of St Anne ’* in which he prints many forms of these verses ; what may 


be regarded as a standard form of them, which is that adopted in the 
Legenda Aurea (in the chapter on the Nativity of the Virgin) shall be 
given here : 


Anna solet dici tres concepisse Marias 

Quas genuere viri Ioachim, Cleophas, Salomeque. 
Has duxere viri Ioseph, Alpheus, Zebedaeus. 
Prima parit Christum, Iacobum secunda minorem, 
Et Ioseph iustum peperit cum Symone Iudam 
Tertia majorem Iacobum volucremque Iohannem. 


The fabulosity of this need not be pointed out in detail. One feature 
in it, however, was seized upon very quickly, and that was the third 
husband of St Anne, viz. Salome. The Salome of the Gospels had 
been assumed to be a woman: here she is turned into a man ! 

Now how does Salome appear in the Gospels? Only twice in all, 
and both times in St Mark: once in xv 40 as standing by the cross ; 
‘Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James the less and of Joses, 
and Salome’, and then in xvi 1, as coming to the tomb: ‘ Mary 
Magdalene and Mary the mother of James, and Salome’: obviously the 
same three women, one would say, and no possibility, no loop-hole left 
lor making one of them into a man. Nevertheless, in the interests of 

' In Festschrift f. J. Hoops: germanische Bibl, ii 20. 
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the mythical genealogy, efforts were made, and in the second passage 
it was said that we must supply fa before Salome and understand the 
words thus ‘Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of James and 
daughter of Salome’! And that which I have set out to narrate is that 
in the twelfth century there were enough people in this county 
supporting this ridiculous view to be christened Salomites, and give rise 
to quite a lively little controversy ; but it was a very one-sided affair. 

In two manuscripts known to me, both at Oxford (Lincoln Coll 
Lat. 27 and Bodl. Hatton gz), documents of this controversy are pre- 
served, and no other copies of them have hitherto emerged. I have 
transcribed the texts, and think it worth while to give some extracts 
from them. 

All of them are from the pen of a writer unknown to the older biblic- 
graphers suchas Bale and Tanner,—one Maurice, Prior of the Augustinian 
house of Kirkham in Yorkshire. He does not appear among the Priors 
named in the Monasticon, but his date is not doubtful, for two of his 
tracts are addressed to Gilbert of Sempringham who died, aged upwards 
of 100, in 1189, and another to Roger, Archbishop of York from 1154 to 
1181. He also mentions Bartholomew of Exeter (1161-1184) and 
Cuthbert Prior of Gisburne who occurs before 1184. 

His longest tract is that in the Hatton MS, where it occupies ff. 4a- 
38a, written in a small and current hand of the fifteenth century, with 
many abbreviations, It is addressed to Gilbert of Sempringham, and 
speaks of a letter which he, Maurice, had previously sent to Gilbert on 
the subject. It consists of a prologue and five parts. 

The Lincoln College MS is of the twelfth century, containing on 
ff. 3-5 (then reverting to f. 1, 2), a shorter form of ff. 4-17 of the 
Hatton tracts, addressed to Gilbert. But this, again, is not the first 
utterance of Maurice, for in its opening words it, too, speaks of a former 
epistle in the same terms that are used in the Hatton copy. 

Then, on ff. 30 6-38 a the Hatton MS gives a letter of Maurice to 
Roger Archbishop of York. Maurice had heard that Roger had 
misunderstood his views and writes to correct him. ‘If you had read 
what I wrote to Gilbert of Semplingeham, you would never have said 
what I am told you did say.’ Some very bad Latin rhymes of Maurice 
to Roger and Roger to Maurice (recanting all incorrectitude) follow 
the epistle. 

Indubitably Prior Maurice was on the side of truth and common 
Sense: the Salomite position was totally indefensible. But so disastrous 
a writer is he that one almost wishes he had been in the wrong. The 
prolixity and above all the repetitiousness in which he indulges make 
the transcriber’s spirit faint within him. He is fairly obsessed with 
Salome and with the depravity of those who err on the subject ; and u 
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would have been a bold man who ventured in Maurice’s presence even 
to breathe her name. 

In spite of his tediosity, however, his books present some interesting 
and picturesque features. In the first place, he had access to a good 
collection of patristic authorities. Of primitive writers outside the New- 
Testament he knows Josephus well ; duly quotes Hegesippus and Poly- 
crates (from Eusebius), and Irenaeus, from the same source. Jerome 
contra Helvidium, ad Hedibiam, de viris illustribus, Augustine's sermon 
on John, two Isidores, Bede, Magister Hugo’s Chronicle, Rufinus’s version 
of Eusebius, Peter Damian, St Bernard, Haimo on the Epistles, the 
Homily-books, the Martyrology, make up the list. In the Prologue he 
has this sentence: he knows that Gilbert's opinion agrees with his own, 
‘quam (sententiam) et uos olim sicut dixistis ab illo magno et insigni 
doctore uestro Anselmo habuistis, cuius apud nos in psalterio tractatus 
et glosule ab annis ferme xl et vave (//atton Mss. xliv) habentur’. 
This is Anselm of Laon. 

Another interesting indication of Maurice’s learning is one which 
deals at some length with his knowledge of Hebrew (//a/ton, f. 10 sq.). 
He has said that Salome is an indeclinable name in Hebrew, and 
goes On: 


. Quia uero Ebraice lingue et litteris adiscendis ego emulatus 
Jeronimum quondam adolescentulus sub tribus annis studium 
impendi et de psalterio Ebraico iuxta exemplaria domini Gerardi 
quondam Eboracensis archiepiscopi (¢. 1108) xl psalmos manu 
mea scripsi, Judeis quoque ipsis literarum eleganciam admirantibus ; 
Idcirco lectorem breuiter ammoneo ut nouerit Ebraicam linguam 
et usualem eius literaturam omnia nomina sua habere indeclina- 
bilia, sicut habet et Anglica, cui pre ceteris omnibus apud nos 
linguis uicinior et in multos similior esse uidetur. 


The occurrence of Hebrew MSS in Christian hands early in the 
welfth century is notable: in the thirteenth the Franciscans owned a 
number, and so did the monks of Ramsey. But York, as we know, 
had a great colony of Jews. 

Maurice proceeds to enumerate the various persons named Salome in 
Josephus : 


Harum omnium nulla unquam uel a uiro uel a uico nomen 
accepit, ut seductus ille (sc. the author of an insertion in a Paschal 
homily) et multos seducere uolens diuinator putat. Cum ergo tot 
regie stirpis mulieres eo tempore Salome dicte sint, quis estimet 
quante mulierum multitudines in uniuerso Iudeorum populo tali 
tune nomine censeri potuerint ? 
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There is, too, a masculine equivalent for the name, viz. Salomon: 


Salom quippe pax dicitur, unde dominus die Pasche advespera. 


scente discipulis apparens salutauit eos dicens Sa/om alehem, boc 
est Pax uobis. 


May Maurice be credited with composing this Hebrew equivalent? 
He continues : 


Salome uero, sicut omnia utriusque sexus nomina, tam in 
Hebraica quam in Anglica lingua, in prima sillaba totum accentum 
habet. Et si fuerit trisillabum, prima producitur, secunda uix 
tangitur, tercia neglecta, quandoque nec auditur. Sicut eciam qui 
Anglice loquens uulgaria nomina in E desinencia pronuncians non 
multum curat utrum in E uel in A desinant, oris hiatu neglecto, ita 
et apud Hebreos intelligendum est fieri, dum hoc ab audiente ux 
possit discerni. Hac igitur decipula captus esse uidetur prauus 
expositor ille, qui cum audiret in euangelio Maria Jacobi et Salome 
putabat, ut prediximus, Salome genitiui esse casus. Nam quia audire 
solebat in scolis Musa Muse, uolebat similiter declinare Saloma 
Salome. ... Hebraica namque lingua uel locucio sicut et Anglica 
plana est in se et libera et nullis omnino regulis obnoxia Latinitatss 
unum tantum casum habens in numero singulari et unum in plyral, 
prepositis tantum articulis. Verbi gracia, Dominus Hebraice Aadon 
dicitur, et est omnis casus et indeclinabile. Huic secundum 
diuersos casus articuli sic preponuntur, ut a magistris accep! 
nominatiuo Aa aadon, genitiuo me aadon Datiuo /a aadon Accuse 
tiuo / aadon Ablatiuo 4a aadon. 


The statement about the accent of the name Salome being on the 


first syllable may be surprising to some ; but it is borne out by the old 
hymn O fli et filiae in these lines : 


Et Maria Magdalene 
Et Jacobi et Salome. 
and I think that what Maurice says about the pronunciation of English 
and indeed the whole extract, will be found interesting. 

But probably, now that something has been set forth about Maun: 
and his learning in general, it will be most convenient to go through his 
Epistle and note the more curious passages. 

Severe criticism is dealt out to ‘quidam doctor erroneus ’, who mad 
up an exposition of the Easterday Gospel, stealing somewhat from 
Bede's homily Super Vespere Sabbati, somewhat from Gregory's 4 4 
Pasche, and between them inserted his own forgery, shrewdly attributing 


the whole to Bede, ‘qua nefaria exposicione quorumdam secularium 
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leccionarios codices corruptos et coinquinatos inuenimus,’ while others 
have been corrected. 

In this ‘ leprous’ exposition it is said that three Maries visited the 
tomb ; and after speaking of Mary Magdalene and Maria Jacobi, 

mox de tercia quam de corde suo finxerat ita subiecit: A/aria, 
inquit, Salome uel a uico uel a uiro dicta est. ... Tradunt enim 
illam duos uiros habuisse, Cleopham scilicet et Salomeum, ipsamque 
uolunt esse que alibi Maria Cleophe nominatur, O miserum et 
infelicem hominem, &c. 

Three Marias, then, are postulated here—-Magdalene, Jacobi, Salome. 
But this by no means agrees with another Salomite exposition, embodied 
ina set of verses which Maurice quotes. Disentangled from his com- 
ments they run thus (not being identical with any of the sets quoted by 
Forster) : 

(id. 6) Tres tribus Anna uiris legitur peperisse Marias 
Tresque uiri Joochim, Cleophas, Salomeque fuere 
Virque prior Joochim genuit domini genitricem 
Hac sponsa Joseph frater domini decoratur (!) 
[quod hie dicit, Joseph sponsum b. Marie fratrem domini fuisse 
friuolum est et actenus inauditum ]}. 
Fit gener Alpheus Cleophe, Salome Zebedeus. 
Alphei sponsam Cleophe fore scito Mariam. 
(ie. Mary daughter of Cleophas married Alpheus). 
Ex hac hic genuit Joseph Jacobumque minorem. 
ludas Taddeus domini germanus habetur. 
(Joseph here is our Joses: Simon is omitted). 
Stirps generis Salome Jacobus fuit atque lohannes 
Est horum genetrix Jacobi Salomeque Maria 
De nato ‘ Jacobi’, ‘Salome’ de patre uocatur. 
(i.e. this Mary is called Maria Jacobi after her son and Maria 
Salome after her father !) 
Ergo due non tres domini uisere sepulcrum, 
(i.e. only Magdalene and Maria Jacobi). 

Whence inc identally we gather that a picture of the women at the 
Sepulchre which shews only two women ought to be a Salomite picture: 
and that to talk of the three Afaries at the sepulchre also brands one as 
aSalomite. Certainly this versifier deserves all the abuse he gets: his 
Statement in line 4 about Joseph is quite unaccountably absurd, and 
his penultimate line wretchedly obscure. Moreover, he does his best 
‘0 create a schism among the Salomites. 

It would be worth while to make some examination of Lectionaries 
and ascertain what proportion of them contain the sophisticated 
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Homily. Such as do ought not, according to Maurice, to be monastic: 
he more than once shews some hostility to the secular clergy, 

An interesting extract from a writer of whom as yet little is known 
occurs later (15 4) : 

Hiis consentire uidetur eciam Clemens Lanthonie prior in con. 
tinuacione sc. euangeliorum sic scribens: Lucas ait Stabant omnes 
noti eius a longe, et mulieres que secute sunt eum a Galilea he 
uidentes, Marcus ita: Jnter guas erant Maria Magd. et Maria 
Jacobi minoris et Joseph mater, et Salome. Matheus: mater filioru 
Zebedei scilicet Salome. Et cum esset in Galitlea sequebantur em 
et ministrabant et. Nuper quidam de nostris in partes Romanas 
uenientes et apocrifas picturas cernentes de Salome tercio marito 
Anne, mouerunt inde questionem in curia domini pape: et cum 
inde diu disceptaretur, tandem nostris postulantibus martirologium 
domini pape, in medium allatum est. Et cum ibi legeretur 
‘xt. Kal. Nouembris S. Salome que in euangelio legitur circa domin: 
sepulcrum sollicita, stupor apprehendit omnes et nostri uicerunt.’ 

By the ‘continuacio’ of the Gospels I take the Concordia of Clement 
to be meant rather than his Commentary ; but I have not made any 
examination of either: copies of the former are not uncommon. It ss 
noteworthy that the legend of the three husbands of Anne was not 
only current in Italy, but represented pictorially. I have not encountered 
any instance of this earlier than the fifteenth century, when, in Germany, 
groups of ‘ Die heilige Sippe’, including all the husbands and children, 
were rather popular. The quotation suggests the probability that other 
anecdotal matter may be found in Clement. 

At the beginning of Part IV (f. 17) we are told of a ‘mendacious 
title’ which an evil-disposed person had written on the fly-leaf, I con 
jecture, of a book. Maurice found a copy at a monastery and gav 
orders to obliterate it or cut out the leaf and burn it. 

Contigit me aliquando inter hospites de tanto scelere conquer, 
qui cum dicerent fabulam ipsam cum eodem titulo apud se haben 
affuerunt et alii ‘tres boni fratres’ (the words are a well-known 
beginning of a charm) magne cuiusdam scole sic dicentes, han 
scripturam domi se habere in communi collectaneo descripto ¢ 
eundem titulum preponentem. 


Maurice was greatly grieved to learn how widespread was the ertot 
for though no article of the faith is contravened by it, it is a he and 
came from the father of all lies. ‘This was the title, prefixed apparently 
to some one of the numerous sets of verses of which we have heard. 


Ex testimoniis iiijor euangelistarum et epistola b. Jeronimi contra 
Eluidium, S. Maria mater domini, et Maria mater Jacobi Alphet 
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et Joseph, et mater filiorum Zebedei Jacobi scilicet maioris et 
lohannis euangeliste tres sorores fuerunt. 


The statement is, as we are told at great length, a gratuitous false- 
hood, not least in its citing Jerome against Helvidius. Maurice has 
more to tell. Some years before ‘quidam garrulus’ was defending the 
position that the sons of Zebedee were brethren of the Lord. ‘ What 
is your authority?’ Maurice asked. The other, aware that the letter 
was not in the room, replied ‘Ieronimus contra Eluidium hee dicit’. 
Maurice had the letter brought ‘ad tronum lectoris in refectorio’ and 
publicly read ‘Et epistola ... perlecta cum ab eo quererem inquiens 
“ybinam est, frater, quod dicebas S. Jeronimum . . . dixisse” ille demisso 
capite et summissa uoce respondit “ Sic putabam.”’ This was an 
unqualified success, and another will be reported. 

On ff. 19, 20 there are quotations from ‘Iohannes noster glosatus, 
quam ante annos xlv habuimus’. 

On ff. 20, 21 Jerome comes in for some criticism, mildly expressed. 
In answer to Hedibia’s questioning he stated that Maria Jacobi and 
Maria Cleophe were distinct persons, which, though not supporting the 
Salomites, is still very incorrect. But any blame arising is thrown on 
the unfortunate widow Hedibia. The substitution of certain lections 
from this letter for some taken from Paul’s Epistles is gravely criticized. 

Plures tamen rei nouitate pellecti apostolice auctoritatis euangelio 
uerba muliercule illius pretulerunt et in suis codicibus scripserunt 
et aliis scribenda tradiderunt. Unde religiosus quidam nostri 
ordinis, uir literatissimus, cum, sicut ipse nobis retulit, in uicino 
monasterio cuidam fratri assisteret easdem sibi lecciones in Sabbato 
sancto conscribenti, mox indignatus ‘ Aufer’, inquit, ‘ sordes illas et 
scribe pocius epistolam Pauli apostoli iuxta decreta ss. patrum, &c.’ 
(Quo audito paruit ille, et columpnam unam iam fere perscriptam 
cultro suo penitus abrasit, et epistolam illam S. Pauli Christus 
assistens pontifex sollicite descripsit. 

In the fifth Part (f. 23 sgg.) Maurice deals with certain futile guesses 
of the Salomites. 

Vertunt se ad uulgare quoddam argumentum, dicentes plerasque 
mulieres a uiris sibi nomina solere mutuari: uerbi gracia ut 
Alexandra Thomasa Eustachia Willelma (Reginalda is added in 
another tract) et plura huius modi. . . 

Huic ego scolasticum quendam satis acriter insistentem taliter 
adorsus sum. Num, inquam, baptisterio aliquando astitisti cum 
baptizarentur infantes? At ille ‘Eciam,’ inquit ‘sepius’. Tum 
ego ‘Num ibi audisti quemquam masculini sexus puerum nomi- 
nari Beatricem uel Gunnildam uel Matildam seu Godiuam (seu 
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Leueuam)’...? Tum ille ‘Nequaquam’. Ad quod tune, ridenti- 
bus uniuersis qui aderant, ita subintuli. ‘ Ergo nec apud Hebreos 
hoe estimes fieri solere ut masculis suis muliebria nomina uelin: 
imponere? Pigris enim et inertibus et omnino effeminatis mulic. 
rum nomina uel cognomina imponuntur, non a baptismi origine 
sed a uiciosa uite qualitate, sicut nobis olim uerbi gracia quendan 
infamem ob turpitudinem Rob’ Godiua novimus appellari, 


f. 25. Nuper eciam magnus aliquis cum in ceteris licet omnibus 
acerrime decertando succumberet, tandem subintulit dicens ‘ Prob, 
deus meus, quid magis ad b. Mariam matrem domini quam ad 
alias mulieres in terra Galilee pertinuit dicere Vinum non habeni, 
nisi Johannes euangelista, cuius erant ille nupcie, cognatus eivs 
et frater domini fuisset? Maurice at first feigned to approve 
this, but ‘mox eleuans allisi et quasi uehementi quodam turbine 
contempsi dicens, ‘ Ergo mater misericordie, mater pietatis et gracie, 
nullius miseretur, nemini subuenit nisi cognatis suis ?’ with more to 
the same purpose. 


Some errors of authors are now dealt with. Haimo on the Epistle 
to the Galatians all at once reckons the sons of Zebedee among brethren 
of the Lord! Peter Lombard on the Epistles inserts the Salomie 
fable! We must remember that Jerome admits of Origen ‘aliquando 


bonus dormitat Homerus’, that Augustine in his Retractations confesses 
to many errors, that Gregory in his Dialogues makes a bad mistake 
about one Romanus, that Chrysostom confuses the Herod who beheaded 
John Baptist with his father. Haimo and Peter Lombard, then, may 
be pardoned for introducing errors into their bulky compilations. 
Cuthbert, Prior of Gisburne, when staying with Maurice, was asked his 
opinion about Salome and gave the right answer. He went on to 
lament Peter Lombard’s mistake, and palliate it. Maurice then quotes 
a mandate of Alexander III to William archbishop of Sens to summon 
a council at Paris and denounce an error of Peter Lombard’s about the 
Person of Christ. ‘Datum Verolam.’ 

Certainly if either Haimo or Peter had read half the evidence here 
brought together they would never have countenanced this fable. 


f. 28. Maurice condoles with Gilbert: a member of Gilbert's own 


order has been preaching publicly in the Salomite sense, and has adorned 
the fable with mystical and moral interpretations, which is no better than 
putting a gold ring in a sow’s snout. The attitude of the great St. Ber 
nard ought to have been enough for him, who speaks at some length 
of the mystical significance of Magdalene, Maria Jacobi, and Salome. 
A solemn admonition is then pronounced against the public reading 
of the ‘ exposition ’ previously attacked. Men must not be led away by 
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its popularity. Custom must yield to truth, and there must be no respect 
of persons. 

(f. 29). Quia et in breuiario domini T.' archiepiscopi miram 
invenio abusionem de S. Maria Magd. ubi dicitur Josephus scrip- 
sisse uitam eius aliam quam ecclesia habet, per transuersum quasi 
diceretur ‘ Virgilius super Lucam’. Sed et in breuiario Rogeri 
Archiepiscopi alia risu digne satis inveniuntur. . . . Nam quale 
est illud, ut in matrice ecclesia (York Minster?) die Paschalis 
solempnitatis furtiua quedam et friuola scripta necnon et manifesto 
mendacio responsa legi debeant, cum in monasteriis undique 
religiosorum absque ullo falsitatis ( ) purissima b. Gregorii 
pape ipso die legatur omelia? Sed forte dicet aliquis: Scolares 
(Z. seculares) illi clerici deliciis intenti non magnopere curant quid 
in diuinis obsequiis legant vel audiant, dummodo magnis cantibus et 
solempni uociferacione rem peragant et postea quisque in sua 
redeant: unde b. Ambrosius super Lucam gu secu/aribus uanttatibus 
occupantur scire diuina non possunt. "uic ita respondemus. Hoc, 
inquam, de cunctis secularibus clericis dicere non possumus, 
neque de omnibus negare. Some there are who are readily con- 
vinced by reason ; others whom I have found difficult at first, who 
have become strenuous champions of the right view; and some 
who, though inwardly convinced of the truth, continue to uphold 
what is false. 


This contrast between seculars and regulars is instructive. After 
another page of recapitulation Maurice ends his letter with the hope that 
the Salomite error may be uprooted from the hearts of Christians and 
that they may be turned to the wisdom of the just. 

The letter to Archbishop Roger which follows (ff. 30-37) is, for the 
most part, a repetition of what Maurice had said in his larger work. It 
was prompted by this: Roger, conversing with a frater and soctus of 
Maurice, had said that Maurice contradicted Gregory on the subject of 
the women at the sepulchre. Maurice was greatly surprised ; and in 
this letter he first demonstrates that Gregory said nothing like what 
Roger asserted, and then goes on to set out the whole case. The 
only important addition to the testimonies is that of Bartholomew of 
Exeter, who said of Salome to an inquirer, ‘ Debes illam esse feminam 
intellegere ’.' 

At the end (f. 37) he says : 


Hanc tue caritati cedulam propriis manibus, senex, et tercium 
decimum etatis lustrum excedens, scribere sum aggressus. Et hoc 


' Either Thomas (1108-1114) or more probably Thurstan (1114-1140). 
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certum habeas, quia si libellum nostrum . . . quem de hac re 
reuerendo et uere sancto patri Gilleberto de Semplingeham iam 
olim scripsi perlegisses, nunquam me diceres contra b. Gregorium 
sentire, qui nichil umquam in omni uita sua inde dixisse uel scripsisse 
reperitur. 

The appended rhymes are perhaps just worth quoting : 
(a) Roger to Maurice: 


Librum de Salome quem scripsisti michi pro me 
Hunc memorabo, pater, non semel immo quater. 


(4) Maurice to Roger: 


Quosdam uersus te scripsisse 
Atque michi transmisisse 
Sola tantum fama noui 
(a line gone?) 

Sed iam precor scribe pro me 
Quid uidetur de Salome. 

An sit opus factum digne 

Uel mittendum sit in igne ? 
En rescriptum huic expecto ; 
Ne torpescas me despecto, 
Ut Mineruam tuam decet 
Omne tortum inde secet 

(uo placatus senex pater 
Grates tibi ferat quater. 

(c) Roger to Maurice : 


Miror inexplete, pocius sed gaudeo de te 

(Quod mundum spernis, quem paucos spernere cernis, 
Inuigilans studio toto conamine dio. 

Scriptum de Salome donasti, uir bone, pro me : 
Est nimis insigne, non ergo peribit in igne : 

Nil ibi distortum, nil a racione retortum. 
Ignorant mille Salome sit an illa uel ille: 

Hine aberit certe, pater, ignorancia per te. 
Cognatosque dei natos credunt Zebedei ; 

Hiis quod non sit ita pandis, uerax Salomita. 
Ergo Iohannitam seu Mauricium Salomitam 
Amodo te dicam, Salome tibi dans in amicam. 
Non euangelium, pater, attendit bene diuum 
Nec bene gramaticam nouit, si fas tibi dicam, 


Nomina—qui—tiuum Salome fecit genitiuum. 
Pater (!) maioris foret (!) frater ergo minoris ; 
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Utque loquamur ita, Salome foret ermofrodita. 
Absit ! amica dei fuit hec uxor Zebedei : 

Cum Iacobo natus erat illi uirgo beatus 

Cui domini pectus fuerat post prandia lectus. 
Nemo prius certe (de) hiis tractauit aperte 
Que, pater, ostendis et falsis recia tendis. 

Dum Salome recolo, sacior meditamine solo : 
Ergo diu uita tibi sit, bone tu Salomita. 


The archbishop has done his best to satisfy his pertinacious old 
correspondent, whose feelings he is evidently anxious not to hurt. 

Little idea has been given in the above sketch of the merciless 
manner in which Maurice repeats his quotations and belabours a dead 
ass. And it has not seemed worth while to go through the remaining 
document-—the letter in the Lincoln College MS—in detail, since that 
isfor the most part a literal repetition of the Hatton tract, with omissions 
and no new matter. 

There is not a great deal that I can say by way of a history of the 
Salomite myth. It subsisted, kept alive by the verse-genealogies of 
which we have heard, and by its inclusion in the Zegenda Aurea, until 
the fifteenth century at least, when it was made familiar to the eye in 
the German pictures of the Heilige Sippe. But it was never, so far 
as I have seen, a popular subject of controversy, though the Trinubium 
was defended by several late writers." 

The woman Salome figures as a midwife in the Infancy Gospels, and 
as an interlocutor with Christ in the Gospel according to the Egyptians. 
Coptic legend adapted to her the story of a female penitent saint. In 
the Provencal fable she accompanies other Maries to the south and 
rests at the Stes Maries in the Camargue: but the Italians sent her to 
Veroli, where her relics were found in 1209. It is curious to find 
Matthew Paris assuming that Veroli was Verulamium, and including a 
Memoria of Salome in his collection of poems which is now in the 
University Library at Cambridge (Dd. 11. 78). 

Representations of Salome in English art are confined, I believe, 
to the pictures of the Maries which occasionally appear on screens and 
inwindows. But only once, so far as I know, on the screen at Houghton 


le Dale in Norfolk, does she appear with her incorrect name 5S. Maria 
Salome. 


The only modern reference to the documents I have been quoting 
sone by Professor Powicke in his book on Aélred of Rievaulx. 
M. R. JAMEs. 


f Molanus, de SS. Imaginibus, p. 328, names Petrus Sutor Carthusianus, and 
Natais Beda who wrote against Faber Stapulensis. 
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THE ROOT yv IN HEBREW.! 


Tue Hebrew root yw ‘to know’ is very perplexing. It has been 
generally classed under 15 verbs, and more specifically under that class 
of 1B verbs which are to be regarded as genuinely 1"p.? It is, of course, 
the forms in the Niph. (¥T3), Hiph. (9), and Hithp. (ST) which 
have led grammarians to class it under verbs genuinely 1"5. But here 
they seem to have been in error. For the fact that the first radical is 
yodh not only in Hebrew, but in Aramaic (3T, we), Ethiopic ® (‘aidéa), 
and Assyrian (id@),* would seem to justify the belief that the verb is 
reallya “p.° ‘True *"B verbs are rare in Hebrew, but where they occur 
the corresponding Arabic root, when found, also has yods as the initial 
radical. Is there any trace, therefore, of an Arabic root ¢.s, corre: 
sponding with yw? Néldeke’? seems to have found traces of such 
a root, though its occurrence is very rare. We may accept as probable 
therefore, that the root yw is a true “5, and that the forms in the 
Niph., Hiph., and Hithp. (and derivatives like YT ‘kinsman’ and 
AYN ‘kindred’) have been made falsely to conform to verbs 12’ 
unless we care to regard as more probable that both yv and ym were 
current side by side.* 

It is not surprising then that attempts have been made in the pas, 

‘A paper read before the Society for Old Testament Study in London on 
January 3, 1934. 

2 So J. Olshausen, Lehrd. d. hebr. Spr. (1861), p. 518; E. Konig, Hebr. Gramm 


1908 , p. 71; Gesenius, Hebr. Gramm, Kautzsch-Cowley), 2nd ed. 6yb, Xe. 
* A. Dillmann, Eth, Gramm., p. 127. 


‘ C. Brockelmann, Grundnss d. vergleich. Gramm. d. sem. Spr. 1, p. 604. li 
Assyrian proper names apparently yd4; see C. F. Burney, Book of Judges, p. \xxv. 
® So Wright, Compar. Gramm, of the Sem. Lang., p. 235; Bauer and Leander, 
Fist. Gramm. d. hebr. Spr. d. A. T., 551; C. Brockelmann, of. «t., loc. at. = 
* Apart from PV, the following verbs may be regarded as true “Ei-w, 
Ps, Sy only in Hiph.)—these three seem to have no Arabic parallels; W" (pe 
TP" lad, j2* (Hiph, denominative from }%%, oe wa ped DRY (ae: 
Three other roots, though they are not actually used in Biblical Hebrew, but art 
assumed as roots in Brown-Driver-Briggs, Heb. Lex., may be mentioned— 
AY" (ea ‘ascend’) assumed as the root of neyin ‘eminence’, W ye X ‘be 
— : ‘ 
insane *) of wit ‘proud’, and OM’ (ox * be an orphan’ of pin: ‘ orphan’. 
* Neue Beitr, aur sem. Sprachwiss., p. 202. Contra P. Haupt Journal of eee 
Literature, xxxiv, p. 72). 1am indebted to Dr. S. A. Cook for this latter reference 
* The Hiph, wrain (wa), Niph. NID (WN, Hiph. WAT (Kethibh in Ps. v9 
have been formed similarly. Cf, ai?” side by side with aol (ae). a 


Wright, of. at, p. 242; Gese nius, op. cit., Joc, ef al. 
* So N Ideke, Op. cit., p. 203. 
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when y? was considered to be a true 1B, to find a connexion between 
the Hebrew root and the Arabic &23° It was Albert Schultens, appar- 


ently, who first sought this connexion,’ his explanation being that as 
gy means ‘to put, place, store up, deposit’, what we know is that 


which we have placed or stored up in the mind. 

Further, G. M. Redslob? similarly held that the Hebrew and Arabic 
words are really the same. He, like Schultens, finds the connexion in 
the meaning of the Arabic root ‘to put, place’. According to his view, 
there is an ellipse of the object of yt, which is 12> MN or iWin? Me, 
ie. one puts one’s mind upon or places oneself in relation to some 
object. The phrase then becomes comparable with by ad mys 

Both these views will lapse, however, if yw" is to be regarded as 
atrue “5, for if any Arabic equivalent is to be compared, it should be 
sy and not ak At this point we may leave the questions whether 
> ‘to know’ is a “5 or not, and whether in such a case it can be 
equated with any Arabic root, and turn to a consideration of the case 
which can be made out for a Hebrew root yv (quite distinct from pv 
‘to know’), which is genuinely 1“ and the philological equivalent of 
the Arabic oy. The attempt will be made to shew that this root py? 
bears in Hebrew much the same meaning as does the Arabic root. 

Before, however, we proceed to treat of this connexion between yv 
and Fy in this particular meaning, it will be as well if we first refer to 
‘wo attempts which have already been made to connect these two roots, 
not this time in the sense of ‘to know’, but in other senses. One 
of the senses borne by this Arabic root, in the second form, is ‘to say 
farewell to’.’ In this sense Eitan* has plausibly explained ‘AY! in 


So Robertson Smith in a foot-note in Wright, of. af., p. 235. Unfortunately 
he gives no reference. Actually this view of Schultens is to be found in his 
Proverbia Salomonis, 1748, at end Index hebracarum vocum sub YT. His own 
words are ‘yy 25 Posuit, condidit speciatim vase aut asta asservandum ; 


metonymice seiut q. d. recondidit, deposuit in mentem. 
"In ZDMG, is7t, p- 506 f. f. 
* For the ellipse of the object he compares Job viii 8, where is the phrase 


oriax ax pnd ji ‘direct thyself to (i.e. give attention to) the search of their 


f athers’ . The object—some such word as ab—is omitted here (so Brown-Driver- 
Briges, op. at., 407 

* According to Brown- a Briggs, op. cit, to11, the preposition in this 
phrase is either 5 or bye : by seems not to occur. There is, however, the phrase 

yb DY (eg. Hg. i 5,7, Jobi8). Redslob might have instanced ov lien 
Job xxxvii 16 (the only occurrence of YW followed by by . 

_ Lane, Arab -Eng, Lex., 3051; Hava, Arab.-Eng. Dict., 859. 

A Contnbution to Biblical Le xicography, p. 48 f. 
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1 Sam. xxi 3. The occasion is David's arrival at Nob and his interview 
with the priest Ahimelech. The latter exhibits fear at David's solitary 
arrival. ‘Why art thou alone, and no man with thee?’ he asks. 
David's reply is, ‘The king hath commanded me a business, and hath 
said unto me, Let no man know anything of the business whereabout 
I send thee and what I have commanded thee ; and I have appointed 
my servants to such and such a place.’ This ‘FY, translated in the 
English Versions ‘I have appointed’, is usually taken as a Po'el'—in 
which case the Poel of yw occurs only here—and the meaning given 
to it is ‘I have caused to know’, i.e. directed.? Driver,’ on the basis 
of the LXX d:apepapripnya, would emend to ‘HWY —Po'el of sp 
‘to appoint’ (in which case the Po’el will occur only here), or simply 
the Qal ‘1M. The merit of Eitan’s suggestion is that it involves no 
alteration of the M.T., while at the same time it yields tolerable sense— 
David is alone on his errand, for he has said farewell to his servants, 
i.e. he has left them behind.* 

The second attempt to be mentioned is that of Professor D. $ 
Margoliouth, who has suggested that the true sense of some of the 
Hebrew proper names, compounded of yw and a divine name, which 
occur on the South Arabian inscriptions, is to be found in Arabic and 
not in Hebrew ; and that the element yt in these names is not to be 
connected with the Hebrew yt ‘to know’, but with the Arabic Bs 


in the sense of ‘care for, keep in mind’. In such names the meaning 
will then be not ‘known of God’ or ‘knowing God’, which ‘implies 
a stage in spiritual religion which seems to be beyond the old Arabian 
paganism’, but ‘cared for by Il’! 

In view of Professor Margoliouth’s remarks, it is interesting to find 
that one of the meanings Schultens gives for y is curare,* and it seems 
not impossible that this meaning underlies some of the occurrences 0 
y? in the O.T. Schultens would interpret in this way, for example, 
Prov. xii 10 inna OH) PY pI which he translates Curat Justus 


' So Gesenius, of. ait., 55 b (‘unless ‘MYM should be read’). See also E. Konig, 
Syntax d. hebr. Spr., i, p. 424. = 

* So Brown-Driver-Briggs, of. cit., 394. 
* Notes on the Hebrew Text of Samuel (and ed.), p. 173+ 

* The 5x in ‘05x Se ope dee will then mean ‘at’, For 5x in this sense 
see Brown-Driver-Briggs, of. cit., 40. 

* The Relations between Arabs and Israelites prior to the Rise of Islam Schwerch 
Lectures, 1921), pp. 14-15, and foot-notes ad loc. Cf. the phrase 4)! ey : 


‘a la garde de Dieu’ (R. Dozy, Suppl. aux dictionnaires arabes, vol. 2, P- 79 sul 
= . . . ” 
Amsoy) For other South Arabian names compounded with y’, see D. H. ue 
ZDMG, 1875, p. 612. 


© OP. at., loc. eit. 
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animam pecudis suae.' There are also other passages where yw with 
y22 as object occurs which may be translated suitably by ‘care for the 
ie of’. For example, there is Job ix 21 where Job exclaims Y1¥ 
YD), for which the A.V. has ‘yet would I not know my soul’ (i.e. my 
life); yet some such translation as ‘I care not for my life’ (which is 
more in accordance with the R.V. ‘I regard not myself’) provides an 
excellent parallel to the second half of the verse (3 td ‘I despise 
my life’). Then there is Ps. xxxi 8, where for °¥52 MY] AYT the 
English Versions have ‘Thou hast known my soul in adversities’ ; but 
‘thou hast cared for my soul in adversities’ is, if not preferable as 
a translation, at least possible.* There are other passages, too, in which 
Schultens would translate yw by curare (Prov. v 6, ix 13, &c.).° 

We have noted so far, then, attempts first to identify y ‘to know’ 
with poy we have seen reason for abandoning this identificaition—and 


secondly, to find a connexion between yw and ie) in the sense of ‘to 


say farewell to’ and next ‘to care for’. The equation of the Hebrew 
and Arabic roots, therefore, is no new thing. But, as has been re- 
marked above, the Arabic root has many senses, and we now wish to 
suggest the equation of yw (of course as a 1B) with go, in yet another 
sense. An examination of certain passages in the O.T., where yv 
occurs, leads to the belief that the translation of the English Versions 
‘know’ is erroneous, and that the root is to be explained by reference 
to FS: According to Lane 29 means ‘to become still, quiet, at 


rest’ and the particular meaning which concerns us in connexion with 
these O.T. passages is that of ‘being made still or quiet’, in the sense 
of being reduced to submission or humiliation. We will now examine 
these passages which seem to receive their best explanation if yt is 
equated with £3 in the sense just mentioned. 

' Ihid., p. 113; LXX oixreipa, English Versions, ‘regardeth the life of’. See 
further E, Baumann, yy" «. seine Derivate, in ZATW, 1908, Heft I, p. 28 f, where 


other examples of J" in this sense are given. For the latter reference I am 
indebted to Dr. S. A. Cook. 

*LXX fowoas te rév dvayxav ri Yuyqy pov. In this passage YT is parallel 
with AN, which sometimes means to look with kindness, helpfulness, as in 
Gen. xxix 32, 1 Sam. i 11, Ps. evi 44 (see Brown-Driver-Briggs, of. cif., 908). 
The latter (p. 393) takes AYYD as object of YT (so Pesh.), but there is nothing 


which makes the rendering of the English Versions impossible. 
* Of. at., ad loc, 


* Lane, of. ait., 3051 ; Hava, of. ait., p. 859. 

* Hava, op. cit., p. 860, gives ea and fox as ‘submissive’ (of a horse), that 
s, ‘made quiet, tractable’. (Cf. Freytag, Lex. Avab.-Lat., iv 450. On page 859 
* given G¢|3, ‘meekness, mild temper’, and on page 860 ex ‘peaceful, quiet’, 
en) “quiet, tractable’, &c. 
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The first passage is Jud. xvi g. The first unsuccessful attempt on 
Delilah’s part to wrest the secret of Samson’s strength from him ends 
with the words in2 yi a which the English Versions translate by 
*So his strength was not known’ (so LXX xai ob« éyvearty } loyis aitoi, 
and Targum mn yrne xd). But clearly from his very exploit—his 
breaking of the withes with which he was bound—his strength was 
known. Only by putting upon iM3 some such meaning as ‘the secret 
of his strength’ or ‘wherein his strength lay’ (so Vulg. ef non «i 
cognitum in quo esset fortitudo ejus) can the sense ‘known’ be held to 
be reasonable ; and to ascribe such a meaning to iM3 can hardly be 
regarded as legitimate. If we connect yw here with gos we obtain 
the sense ‘and his strength was not brought to submission ’—a rendering 
which is well in accord with the translation of the Pesh. osu wilh be 
‘and his strength was not shaken, disturbed’.’ In connexion with this, 
v. 19 should be taken into consideration. This verse, which recounts 
Delilah’s shaving of Samson’s head, ends with the words ‘tay Sr 
voy ind 70") ‘and she began to afflict him, and his strength went from 
him’. The word to be noticed particularly here is inisyd, which is 
translated ‘to afflict him’. This root 73¥, whose meaning in Hebrew 
is ‘to be bowed down, afflicted’,? bears in the cognate Arabic root Ls 
the meaning ‘be lowly, humble, submissive, obedient’.’ So what 
Delilah did in v. 19 was to ‘make him submissive’, and the departure 
of his strength by the shaving of his head marked the triumphant con- 
clusion to the many, but previously unsuccessful, attempts to reduce 
him to submission. In v. 9 his strength was not brought to submission 
(ind yt s}) ; in v. 19 this submission is brought about. 

The next two passages to be considered are in Proverbs. The firsts 
XIV 33: 

moan man 127 293 
YEA OD IPR 
which is translated in the English Versions as follows : 
‘Wisdom resteth in the heart of him that hath understanding : 
But that which is in the midst (R.V. inward part) of fools is made 
known.’ 


' The Arabic Version, following the Pesh., has vy aT? s) as viribes tome 
cus haudquaquam delulitatis Walton, Polygl.). 

2 Brown Driver-Briggs, op. at, 776. 

' Lane, of. at., 2178. See also under iv, 2179, and the noun igo which can 
mean ‘lowliness, humility, or submissiveness’, and the adjective Sig ‘lowly, 


humble, submissive’. See further him and derivatives in Payne Smith Tes 
Syr, vol. 2, 2925 f, and C. Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. (and ed.), pp. £347535- 
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The word YTF has been felt to be a difficulty by commentators.' The 
LXX, Syr., and Arab. Versions attempt to get over the difficulty by 
inserting a negative (ot daywooxerat, well J, 85 45) ie. wisdom 
is not known in fools. The Targ. renders yrnn xnvew ‘folly is 
known’ (or ‘makes itself known’)—no easy phrase. Nor is the ren- 
dering of the Vulg. any more satisfactory, for by translating M.T. by 
at indoctos qguosque erudiet it gives to the Hebrew a meaning it can 
hardly bear. The attempts on the part of the Versions to render the 
\M.T. have this in common—they ‘all leave the strange term Anown, 
which yields no satisfactory sense’? Since finally the translation of 
the R.V. quoted above is hardly possible, we can only conclude, with 
Toy, that the present text seems impracticable. Toy himself prefers to 
read nda (the reading of the Targ. noted above) instead of YW, the 
resulting translation being—‘ but in the heart of fools is folly’.* 
Emendation of the text, however, is unnecessary if ys here be taken 
in the sense of the cognate Arabic root. The translation will then run: 

‘In the heart of the prudent resteth wisdom, 

But in the heart of fools it is made submissive '— 
that is, wisdom is made submissive to folly. By the equation of yw 
with $99» the translation of this difficult half-verse would seem to be 
much facilitated.‘ 

The next example is in Proverbs x 9: 
no qt dina 42in 
VI) YZT ayes 

which runs in the English Versions as follows : 

‘He that walketh uprightly walketh surely : 

But he that perverteth his ways shall be known’, 
ie, known as (= discovered to be) a wrongdoer, and punished.’ Toy, 
however, points out that the parallelism calls for a mention of punish- 
ment, and this parallelism he brings about by emendation of the M.T. 
in accordance with xi 15, where the verb viv’ occurs. The translation 
of the emended text will then run : 
‘But he that perverteth his ways will suffer hurt.’* 


' For example, C. H. Toy, in Proverbs (International Critical Commentary), 
Pp. 30. 2 Jind., loc. cit. 


* Ibid., loc. cit. So also W. O. E. Oesterley, Book of Proverbs (Westminster 
Comm.), p. 116. 


‘ Elieser b. Iehuda, Thes, totius hebraitatis, vol. 3, p. 1980, takes JV here as 
equivalent to ie) ‘to deposit’, explaining it by nped own, mn. 

* Toy, op. at, p. 204. The LXX, Syr., Targ., Vulg., Arab. all represent Y 
‘to know’. 


* Ibid., ad loc, So Oesterley, of. cit., p. 76, note ad loc. 
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The M.T. admittedly yields no satisfactory sense if 7 here js the 
ordinary root ‘to know’. But if once again we compare yy here with 
the Arabic root, we not only avoid the necessity of emendation, but we 
obtain perfectly good sense : 
‘But he who perverts his ways is made submissive *, 

i.e. to the law—a translation which provides the necessary parallelism— 
‘the man of upright life has nothing to fear from his neighbours or the 
Law —a dishonest man will be punished ’.' 

The next passage is Jer. xxxi 18. In vv. 15-17 the prophet hears in 
imagination Rachel, the mother of Joseph and Benjamin, bewailing the 
exile of her sons. But, says Yahweh, ‘ Refrain thy voice from weeping’ 
&c., ‘thy children shall come again to their own border’ (vv. 16-17) 
Now the ground for this hope is Ephraim’s penitence. This penitence 
is expressed clearly in v. r8—‘ Thou hast corrected me, and I let myself 
be corrected, as a calf untrained ; O bring me back, that I may retum 
(to thee)’* Then v. 19, with which we are particularly concerned, 
gives expression no less clearly to Ephraim’s grief—‘ For after that 
I turned (from thee), I have repented; and after I was brought to 
knowledge (*¥Y"7), I have smitten upon my thigh ; I am put to shame, 
yea, even confounded, because I do bear the reproach of my youth’? 

We have then in these verses the combined ideas of penitence and 
grief. ‘Brought to knowledge’, the translation of *Y37 given above, 


is to be understood, it seems, in a spiritual sense—knowledge which 
comes through chastisement. Some critics indeed would read here 
‘was chastised’ ;* and certainly the tone of the passage, which is bnmful 
of remorse and sorrow, seems to require some such sense. Emendation, 
however, will be unnecessary, if yw here is equated with $99; the 


translation will then be —‘ and after my being made quiet, submissive'— 
a further statement of the acceptance of correction and the repentanet 
mentioned previously. 

There remain two further passages in which it is possible that 37 
has hitherto been erroneously derived from py ‘to know’. First, in 
Jud. viii 16 in the story of Gideon's pursuit and capture of Zeba and 
Zalmunna, the kings of Midian, and his subsequent treatment of the 
men of Succoth, we meet the strange words M2D ‘WINNS O72 mm, 
which are rendered in the English Versions—‘ and with them he taught 
the men of Succoth’—the D2 ‘with them’ referring to the thorns ot 
the wilderness with which Gideon threatened to tear the flesh of the 


! Jbhid., ad loc. 

* Driver's translation in The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, p. 157. 

* So Brown-Driver- Briggs, op. at., 394. 

* See G. A. Smith, Jeremiah (Baird Lecture, 1922), p. 304, note 3 reading 
presumably some such word as WO37 ? 
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men of Succoth when the kings of Midian should fall into his hands 
(v.7). If the M.T. is retained, it is usually explained by a parallel 
usage of the verb in I Sam, xiv r2 137 O28 AYN, uttered by the 
Philistines who, catching sight of Jonathan and his armour-bearer, cry 
out—'Come up unto us, that we may teach you a thing’, i.e. perhaps 
‘we may teach you a lesson, give you something to think about’.' The 
\M.T. seems to be supported amongst the Versions only by some LXX 
manuscripts—the others are content to paraphrase.’ The strangeness 
of the expression has led to a general acceptance of the emendation 
e™ ‘and he threshed ’* (cf. v. 7, where ‘AYN ‘and I will tear’ is part 
of Gideon's threat). But if yw here be cognate with £539 it becomes 
possible to retain M.T. as it stands, and to translate ‘and he made 
quiet (submissive) therewith the men of Succoth ’.* 

Finally, a reference may be made to Ecclus. vii 20.5 The text as 
given by Smend * runs as follows : 

noes Tay jay yan $x 

‘Titreat not a servant who serveth faithfully’ (so the Greek text pi 
xaxwrys). Smend, however, notes a variant yn. This has, perhaps 
naturally, been regarded as a mere copyist’s error.’ No certainty can 
be attained in the matter, of course, but it is just possible that the 
copyist was not at fault in this instance. Should the original reading 
in this passage be YIA (pointed as a Hiph. jussive) a connexion with 
sx, would seem not impossible. The sense obtained by a comparison 
with the Arabic root will then be—‘ Humiliate not (i.e. reduce not to 
submission) a servant who. . .’, &c.—a sense which is suitable, though 
itcan hardly be claimed to be preferable to that yielded by yan. 

If Bs really underlies the root yw’ in some of these passages—in 


almost all of which the root has been a matter of difficulty to commen- 
tators—the case for pw = yn = e3 will be much strengthened. It may 
not be too much to claim that the difficulties surrounding these 


'So C. F. Burney, Book of Judges, p. 233, who, however, admits that the 
parallel is not exact. The presence of a second object (124) to the verb in 
1 Sam. xiv 12 makes it doubtful whether it can be regarded at all as a parallel to 
our passage. 

* The renderings of the Versions are conveniently tabulated in C, F, Burney, 
Hoe, cit, 

* Ibid., ioc, cit.; G. F. Moore, Judges (Intern. Crit. Comm.), p. 226; R.V. 
marg,, &e, 

‘ Elieser b. Iehuda, op. cit., loc. cit, regards Y" in this passage as a separate 
root, explaining it by WY and “D'. 

* Mr. G. R. Driver has drawn my attention to this passage. 

: Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, p. Je 

So Schechter and C. Taylor, Wisdom of Ben Sira, p. 40. 
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occurrences of y’ may to some extent be dissipated, and a truer sense 
of the passages obtained, by postulating that a root yt in the sense 
given above may have been current in Hebrew as well as in Arabic, 


D. Winton Tuomas. 


A NOTE ON 8&2 IN PS. cxxvir 2 


Tuts verse has yet to be satisfactorily explained by the commentators, 
The sentiment of the last clause, as generally translated, is so surprising 
in the present context that resort has been made to several unwarranted 
guesses. Some, relying on the plain meaning of the word, have made 
it mean ‘in sleep’'; others have held that the text is corrupt, and have 
postulated many alternatives. 

Such remedies, however, are to be used with caution, particularly 
when the present text can be intelligently rendered. And although, as 
Driver pointed out, the Septuagint is not our panacea for all Massoreti 
ills, it certainly helps in the instance under consideration. Here the 
LXX reads trvev which, besides meaning sleep, de concubitu dicitur’ 
for other instances of this meaning we may refer to the Book of Wisdom, 
where it is twice so used.* 

Now there is considerable divergency of opinion as to the precise 
date of this book, but if with Thackeray,‘ we date it towards the close 
of the second century B.c. owing to its linguistic peculiarities, we shall 
probably not be far from the date when the Psalm under discussion 
was translated into Greek. 

It is probable therefore that a bi-lingual population (we may note 
that 82’ is an Aramaism) would use the same euphemism in both 
languages. 

This conclusion is further strengthened by rhythmical reasons. by 
adopting it we retain the parallelismus membrorum, which is otherwise 
destroyed ; we shall also reject the hypothesis that we have two psalms 
and adopt the view that there are two strophes of the same psalm. We 
shall see this more clearly if we write out the psalm #7 exfenso: 

13 *n3* etre =a. maatend mon 
Mew pore — hy TwerNd mrivox 

* Kautzsch Cowley, Hebrew Grammar, § 118 i; Brown-Driver-Briggs, Here 
Lexicon, p. 446a. 

? Schleusner, Lex, in LNXX, s.v. invos. 

* Wisdom iv 6 (é« yap dvépar Srvew rixva yervépeva) and vii 2 (rayels & aiyar 
dx onépparos dvipis xai Hovis invey auvedOovons). 

* A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, pp. 61-62. 


® Suggested shythm causa by G. R. Driver for M.T.’s 13 1213 (cf. Zech. v1 15, 
Neh. iv 11). 
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This improved parallelism is obtained with very few alterations, and 
these are only in the weak letters. Furthermore the balance of the 
strophes is brought out more clearly : 

1. There is the same rhythm throughout (3 + 2) ; 

2. the psalm is composed of two equal strophes, each having four 

lines ; 

3. the thought of the two strophes is balanced ; 

a. 13°23 (in v. 11) is caught up by O°33 (in v. 3); 
B. ww is balanced by WR; 

y. IM leads up to mdm (‘ gift’, not ‘ inheritance’) ; 
8. xxv (trvos) is balanced by jH35 "Dp. 

If therefore we follow the hint afforded us by the use of trvos, we 
derive a meaning for 83% which abolishes all need for emendation and 
restores the balance of thought. 

Since arriving at the above conclusion, Mr. G. R. Driver, to whom 
| owe many valuable suggestions in this article, has drawn my attention 
to Hitzig® who advocated a similar view and who adduced Wisdom vii 2 
in support of his thesis. No subsequent commentator, however, seems 


to have followed him. 
F, Busspy. 


THE POEM IN 2 KINGS xix 21-28 (ISAIAH xxxvii 22-29) 


In the /.7:S. for October 1933, pp. 369-372, F. C. Burkitt has con- 
troverted my article on this subject, written in 1892 (ZAW xii pp. 31- 
37), to defend Wellhausen’s brilliant conjecture of 72? spd for Mp "BD 


' Supplied by Schlogl ; perhaps once written as * and then lost before {N’. 

* Suggested rhythm: causa by G. R. Driver; cf. Bahl’s suggested emendation 
in Ps, xlii 2, 

* MT, wa; Gk. waracyuvOnoera. 

* Suggested rhythm causa by G. R. Driver for M.T.’s DYN NS. 

* In his Psalmen (1863), pp. 381-382. 
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(ver. 26) against my rejection of it. I must reckon the honour thereby 
done me all the higher, inasmuch as Wellhausen’s conjecture stands in 
no need of defence, seeing that, as far as I know, I am the only one that 
has not accepted it, all others having formally agreed to his emendation, 

But, as it seems, Burkitt laid less stress on the defence of the emenda- 
tion than on the refutation of the ideas upon the rhythm or the metre 
of the passage, which were the grounds on which I felt I must reject it. 
It is only section 2 of his article (pp. 369-371) which is occupied with 
my theory, but how seriously he means his critique is clear from the 
last sentence : ‘ At least, there is little reason to sacrifice it [the emenda- 
tion] at the altar of a metrical theory, which we have but small reason to 
suppose that Isaiah or his contemporaries would have ratified.’ This 
sounds as if Burkitt’s opposition extended to the whole scope of my 
‘metrical theory’, but the details in section 2 shew that this is by no 
means the case. He not only recognizes the Avma-metre or Kina- 
rhythm (3+ 2 beats) as such, but also its occurrence in the poetically 
conceived utterance of the prophet 2 Kings xix 21 ff, with which my 
article was concerned: ‘No doubt’, says he, ‘it [this rhythm] begins 
where the poetry begins, at xix 21b.... That, no doubt, is Aina rhythm, 
and it goes on similarly.’ But as early as ver. 23a it appears to him to 
have another rhythm, and ‘in any case the rhythm changes after ter, 26’ 


He considers it unproven, unprovable, as an unauthorized pretension, 
that Isaiah would be obliged to keep this rhythm to the end, and he 
observes further that this passionate outburst against the pretensions o! 
the Assyrian is not an occasion where we ought to look for metrical 


finish.? Here Burkitt is deserted by the many witnesses that stood on 


his side in the matter of Wellhausen’s emendation. All those who enter 
on a discussion of the rhythm, almost without exception, notice the 
line of five beats, whether as Aima-rhythm or by other names*—I! may 
name Duhm, Cheyne, Marti, Stade, Haupt, Kamphausen, Kautzsch— 


? They include Duhm (Jesaja, 1892), Oort (Het Oude Testament, 1899), Cheyne 
(Isaiah, Rainbow-Bible, 189g), Benzinger (Kénige, 1899), Kittel (Konige, 199, 
Marti (Jesaja, 1900, Stade and Paul Haupt (Kings, Rainbow-Bible, 1904), Kamp- 
hausen (Kautzsch*, Konige, 1yog), Kautzsch (/bid., Jesaja), Ehrlich (Jesaja, 19!? , 
Hans Schmidt (Die Grossen Propheten, 1915), Eissfeldt ( Kautzsch*, Konige u. Jes., 
1922), Menge-Bibel, 1926, Kittel (Biblia Hebraica’, 1929). 

2 P. 371, end of section 2. That the poem does not come from Isaiah, but has 
been interpolated into the late history-book even later, is the opinion of nearly all 
recent expositors, an opinion grounded especially on the fact that ver. 24 takes into 
account the result of Sennacherib’s Egyptian expedition, of which only his successors 
were aware, but also on the many reminiscences of Deutero-Isaiah. : 

* Benzinger, however, notes on ver. 21: ‘ The metre of this poem is that by far 
the most commonly used by the Hebrews, a verse of 2+ 3 beats.’ That is hardly 


to be understood after the publication of Duhm's Commentary on Isaiah : he did not 
need to have noticed my article. 
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and make this rhythm to be intended to be kept up right through to the 
end of the piece; most of them indeed attempt to reintroduce this 
rhythm, where it is faulty, by emending the text.’ 

[ have set forth briefly my right to the proceeding in question in the 
beginning of my paper of 1892; for the English reader | may refer for 
further consideration to my article ‘Poetry (Hebrew)’ in Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible (1g01).? Here I am in a position to call in 
another expert witness, who expresses exactly what I would say in the 
foregoing case. The passage is in Johannes Meinhold’s /ntroduction to 
the Old Testament, 3rd ed., 1932, p. 37: ‘If, for example, a prophet 
begins a lament and uses a metre which has a long line of three beats 
followed by a shrill abrupt sigh of two beats, he is then using the well- 
known form and melody of the Death-chant, as the women-mourners 
were accustomed to raise it over the corpse. It is not probable that he 
would abandon this metre in the course of his lament. He who is using 
the tune “Jesus, meine Zuversicht” will not immediately for the same 
poem run into the lilt and measure of “ Froh/ich soll mein Herse springen”. 
When therefore in Isaiah i 21 ff or Amos v 1 ff, or in Lamentations, 
simple transpositions, excisions, or additions are made on metrical 
grounds, such emendations are well justified.’ 

But let us now consider the text, on which Burkitt's far-reaching and 
fundamental objection is founded. He finds the A7wa-rhythm absent 
only in ver. 23a, which seems to him to have another rhythm, and in 
10.27 and 28, with which the poem ends. ‘That makes up a quarter of 
the whole, 5 out of 20 A?ma-verses which the best authorities ascribe to 
the poem: certainly no great fraction of it. We shall presently see in 
wr. 23 how the Avma-verse can easily and securely be restored on 
grounds of documentary testimony. But in vv. 27, 28, Burkitt cannot 
have overlooked the fact that 28ba, the decisive pronouncement of 
Jahwe, makes up a A7na-verse of the most unexceptionable kind : 

THORS “ane | JONI YAR snDLN 
1 \ \ I 
Even Burkitt must acknowledge this for a A7na-verse free from suspicion. 
Scarcely less satisfactory is 28b 8, with which the poem closes : 


Al nRsswe | JAI THe 
| | | ! | 


Duhm and Haupt are certainly right in giving, as I do, two beats to the 
first word and in reading the WwN (followed by Makfeph) as a proclitic.” 


' This right Kamphausen recognizes also, when he remarks (on ver. 21): * In 
> ; 2 . mi 
any case the original rhythm is in the existing text clearly faulty in several places 
* See sections 2d, 2¢ (5), of that article, and ‘The Poetry of the Prophets’ (towards 
the end), 


* To draw WN into the first member of the verse, as Stade wishes, is certainly 


gtr oe SERS. 
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The M.T. admittedly yields no satisfactory sense if yw here is the 
ordinary root ‘to know’. But if once again we compare yy here with 
the Arabic root, we not only avoid the necessity of emendation, but ye 
obtain perfectly good sense : 
* But he who perverts his ways is made submissive’, 

i.e. to the law—a translation which provides the necessary parallelism— 
‘the man of upright life has nothing to fear from his neighbours or the 
Law—a dishonest man will be punished ’.' 

The next passage is Jer. xxxi 18. In vv. 15~—17 the prophet hears in 
imagination Rachel, the mother of Joseph and Benjamin, bewailing the 
exile of her sons. But, says Yahweh, ‘ Refrain thy voice from weeping’, 
&c., ‘thy children shall come again to their own border’ (vv. 16-17) 
Now the ground for this hope is Ephraim’s penitence. This penitence 
is expressed clearly in v. 18—‘ Thou hast corrected me, and I let myself 
be corrected, as a calf untrained ; O bring me back, that I may retum 
(to thee)’. Then v. 19, with which we are particularly concermed, 
gives expression no less clearly to Ephraim’s grief—‘ For after that 
I turned (from thee), I have repented; and after I was brought to 
knowledge (‘Y47), I have smitten upon my thigh ; I am put to shame, 
yea, even confounded, because I do bear the reproach of my youth’? 

We have then in these verses the combined ideas of penitence and 
grief. ‘Brought to knowledge’, the translation of ‘Y7¥7 given above, 
is to be understood, it seems, in a spiritual sense—knowledge which 
comes through chastisement. Some critics indeed would read here 
‘was chastised’ ;* and certainly the tone of the passage, which is brimful 
of remorse and sorrow, seems to require some such sense. Emendation, 
however, will be unnecessary, if yw here is equated with on the 
translation will then be —‘ and after my being made quiet, submissive '— 
a further statement of the acceptance of correction and the repenta.c 
mentioned previously. 

There remain two further passages in which it is possible that 5 
has hitherto been erroneously derived from yt ‘to know’. First, in 
Jud. viii 16 in the story of Gideon’s pursuit and capture of Zeba and 
Zalmunna, the kings of Midian, and his subsequent treatment of the 
men of Succoth, we meet the strange words M20 ‘W2NNe O73 37, 
which are rendered in the English Versions—<‘and with them he taught 
the men of Succoth’—the 593 ‘with them’ referring to the thorns o! 
the wilderness with which Gideon threatened to tear the flesh of the 


' Tbid., ad loc. 
* Driver's translation in The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, p. 187. 

* So Brown-Driver- Briggs, op. cit., 394. 

* See G. A. Smith, Jeremiah (Baird Lecture, 1922), Pp. 304: note 3, renting 
presumably some such word as “ow? 
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men of Succoth when the kings of Midian should fall into his hands 
(v. 7). If the M.T. is retained, it is usually explained by a parallel 
usage of the verb in I Sam, xiv r2 133 OIN¥ AYN, uttered by the 
Philistines who, catching sight of Jonathan ‘and his armour-bearer, cry 
out—‘Come up unto us, that we may teach you a thing’, i.e. perhaps 
‘we may teach you a lesson, give you something to think about’.' The 
M.T. seems to be supported amongst the Versions only by some LXX 
manuscripts—the others are content to paraphrase.’ The strangeness 
of the expression has led to a general acceptance of the emendation 
v™ ‘and he threshed’* (cf. v. 7, where ‘AMT ‘and I will tear’ is part 
of Gideon's threat). But if yw here be cognate with e593 it becomes 


possible to retain M.T. as it stands, and to translate ‘and he made 
quiet (submissive) therewith the men of Succoth ’.* 

Finally, a reference may be made to Ecclus. vii 20.5 The text as 
given by Smend * runs as follows : 

Moxa Ty Tay yan dx 

‘Tiltreat not a servant who serveth faithfully’ (so the Greek text i 
caxoorys). Smend, however, notes a variant yan. This has, perhaps 
naturally, been regarded as a mere copyist’s error.’ No certainty can 
be attained in the matter, of course, but it is just possible that the 
copyist was not at fault in this instance. Should the original reading 
in this passage be YA (pointed as a Hiph. jussive) a connexion with 
s3y would seem not impossible. ‘The sense obtained by a comparison 


- 
with the Arabic root will then be—‘ Humiliate not (i.e. reduce not to 
submission) a servant who . . .’, &c.—a sense which is suitable, though 
itcan hardly be claimed to be preferable to that yielded by yun. 

If ee really underlies the root yr in some of these passages—in 


almost all of which the root has been a matter of difficulty to commen- 
tators—the case for pr = yn = &3 will be much strengthened. It may 


not be too much to claim that the difficulties surrounding these 


'So C. F. Burney, Book of Judges, p. 233, who, however, admits that the 
parallel is not exact. The presence of a second object (137) to the verb in 
1 Sam. xiv 12 makes it doubtful whether it can be regarded at all as a parallel to 
our passage, 

? The renderings of the Versions are conveniently tabulated in C., F, Burney, 
toc, eat, 

9 Ibid., toc, cit.; G. F. Moore, Judges (Intern. Crit. Comm.), p. 226; R.V. 
marg., &c. 

* Elieser b. Iehuda, of. cit., loc. cit, regards JV" in this passage as a separate 
toot, explaining it by WY and 1D. 

* Mr. G. R. Driver has drawn my attention to this passage. 

* Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, P. 7- 
* So Schechter and C. Taylor, Wisdom of Ben Siva, p. 4°. 

VOL. XXXV., xX 
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occurrences of y’ may to some extent be dissipated, and a truer sense 
of the passages obtained, by postulating that a root yy in the sense 
given above may have been current in Hebrew as well as in Arabic. 


D. Winton Tuomas. 


A NOTE ON 8 IN PS. cxxvir 2 


Tuts verse has yet to be satisfactorily explained by the commentators. 
The sentiment of the last clause, as generally translated, is so surprising 
in the present context that resort has been made to several unwarranted 
guesses. Some, relying on the plain meaning of the word, have made 
it mean ‘in sleep’'; others have held that the text is corrupt, and have 
postulated many alternatives. 

Such remedies, however, are to be used with caution, particularly 
when the present text can be intelligently rendered. And although, as 
Driver pointed out, the Septuagint is not our panacea for all Massoretic 
ills, it certainly helps in the instance under consideration. Here the 
LXX reads trvov which, besides meaning sleep, de concubitu dicitur’, 
for other instances of this meaning we may refer to the Book of Wisdom, 
where it is twice so used.® 

Now there is considerable divergency of opinion as to the precise 
date of this book, but if with Thackeray,* we date it towards the close 
of the second century B.c. owing to its linguistic peculiarities, we shall 
probably not be far from the date when the Psalm under discussion 
was translated into Greek. 

It is probable therefore that a bi-lingual population (we may note 
that 820 is an Aramaism) would use the same euphemism in both 
languages. 

This conclusion is further strengthened by rhythmical reasons. by 
adopting it we retain the farallelismus membrorum, which is otherwise 
destroyed ; we shall also reject the hypothesis that we have two psalims 
and adopt the view that there are two strophes of the same psalm. We 
shall see this more clearly if we write out the psalm in exfenso: 

13 na* ei oma naatxd mann 
ewe ape hy adeeend moro 

* Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew Grammar, § 118i; Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebree 
Lexicon, p. 446a. 

® Schleusner, Lex. in LXX, s.v. Gnvos. 

* Wisdom iv 6 (ix yap dvépor Grvaw réxva yervmpeva) and vii 2 (wayels by aipar: 
dx onéppatos dvipis Kai Hovis invy avvedOovans). 

* A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, pp. 61-62. 


® Suggested rhythmi causa by G. R. Driver for M.T.’s 13 1°23 (cf. Zech, vi 15, 
Neh. iv 11), 
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This improved parallelism is obtained with very few alterations, and 
these are only in the weak letters. Furthermore the balance of the 
strophes is brought out more clearly : 

1. There is the same rhythm throughout (3 + 2) ; 

2. the psalm is composed of two equal strophes, each having four 

lines ; 

3. the thought of the two strophes is balanced ; 

a. 13 ‘23 (in v. 11) is caught up by 0°23 (in v. 3); 
B. ww is balanced by Wx ; 

y. 1 leads up to mbna (‘gift ’, not ‘ inheritance’) ; 
3. x2 (trvos) is balanced by jH35 "7D. 

If therefore we follow the hint afforded us by the use of trvos, we 
derive a meaning for 832% which abolishes all need for emendation and 
restores the balance of thought. 

Since arriving at the above conclusion, Mr. G. R. Driver, to whom 
I owe many valuable suggestions in this article, has drawn my attention 
to Hitzig* who advocated a similar view and who adduced Wisdom vii 2 
in support of his thesis. No subsequent commentator, however, seems 


to have followed him. 
F, Busssy. 


THE POEM IN 2 KINGs xix 21-28 (ISAIAH xxxvii 22-29) 


In the /.7:S. for October 1933, pp. 369-372, F. C. Burkitt has con- 
troverted my article on this subject, written in 1892 (ZAW xii pp. 31- 
37), to defend Wellhausen’s brilliant conjecture of J? sp) for Mp 1205 


' Supplied by Schlogl ; perhaps once written as * and then lost before j{N’. 


* Suggested rhythmi causa by G. R. Driver; cf. Bubl’s suggested emendation 
in Ps, xlii 2, 


> MT, WI; Gk. earaayvvOjoeras. 
* Suggested rhythm causa by G. R. Driver for M.T.’s DYINNNY. 
* In his Psalmen (1863), pp. 381-382. 
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(ver. 26) against my rejection of it. I must reckon the honour thereby 
done me all the higher, inasmuch as Wellhausen’s conjecture stands in 
no need of defence, seeing that, as far as I know, I am the only one tha: 
has not accepted it, all others having formally agreed to his emendation: 

But, as it seems, Burkitt laid less stress on the defence of the emends- 
tion than on the refutation of the ideas upon the rhythm or the metre 
of the passage, which were the grounds on which I felt I must reject it 
It is only section 2 of his article (pp. 369-371) which is occupied with 
my theory, but how seriously he means his critique is clear from the 
last sentence: ‘ At least, there is little reason to sacrifice it [the emenda- 
tion] at the altar of a metrical theory, which we have but small reason to 
suppose that Isaiah or his contemporaries would have ratified.’ This 
sounds as if Burkitt's opposition extended to the whole scope of my 
‘metrical theory’, but the details in section 2 shew that this is by no 
means the case. He not only recognizes the A7ma-metre or Kina: 
rhythm (3 +2 beats) as such, but also its occurrence in the poetically 
conceived utterance of the prophet 2 Kings xix 21 ff, with which my 
article was concerned: ‘No doubt’, says he, ‘it [this rhythm] begins 
where the poetry begins, at xix 21b.... That, no doubt, is Aina rhythm, 
and it goes on similarly.’ But as early as ver. 23. it appears to him to 
have another rhythm, and ‘in any case the rhythm changes after ver. 26’ 
He considers it unproven, unprovable, as an unauthorized pretension, 
that Isaiah would be obliged to keep this rhythm to the end, and he 
observes further that this passionate outburst against the pretensions o! 
the Assyrian is not an occasion where we ought to look for metrical 
finish.* Here Burkitt is deserted by the many witnesses that stood on 
his side in the matter of Wellhausen’s emendation. All those who enter 
on a discussion of the rhythm, almost without exception, notice the 
line of five beats, whether as Aima-rhythm or by other names *—I may 
name Duhm, Cheyne, Marti, Stade, Haupt, Kamphausen, Kautzsch— 

? They include Duhm (Jesaja, 1892), Oort (Het Oude Testament, 1899), Cheyne 
(Isaiah, Rainbow-Bible, 1899), Benzinger (Kénige, 1899), Kittel (Konige, 19°). 
Marti (Jesaja, 1goo’, Stade and Paul Haupt (Kings, Rainbow-Bible, 1904), Kamp- 
hausen (Kautzsch*, Konige, 1yeg), Kautzsch (/bid., Jesaja), Ehrlich (Jesaja, 19! , 
Hans Schmidt (Die Grossen Propheten, 1915), Eissfeldt ( Kautzsch*, Konige u. Jes., 
1922), Menge-Bibel, 1926, Kittel (Biblia Hebraica’, 1929). 

* P. 371, end of section 2, That the poem does of come from Isaiah, but has 
been interpolated into the late history-book even later, is the opinion of nearly all 
recent expositors, an opinion grounded especially on the fact that ver. 24 takes into 
account the result of Sennacherib’'s Egyptian expedition, of which only his successors 


were aware, but also on the many reminiscences of Deutero-Isaiah. 


* Benzinger, however, notes on ver. 21: ‘ The metre of this poem is that by far 


the most commonly used by the Hebrews, a verse of 2 + 3 beats.” That is hardly 


to be understood after the publication of Duhm's Commentary on Isaiah : he did not 
need to have noticed my article. 
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and make this rhythm to be intended to be kept up right through to the 
end of the piece; most of them indeed attempt to reintroduce this 
rhythm, where it is faulty, by emending the text.' 

I have set forth briefly my right to the proceeding in question in the 
beginning of my paper of 1892; for the English reader I may refer for 
further consideration to my article ‘Poetry (Hebrew)’ in Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible (1g01).? Here I am in a position to call in 
another expert witness, who expresses exactly what I would say in the 
foregoing case. The passage is in Johannes Meinhold’s /ntroduction to 
the Old Testament, 3rd ed., 1932, p. 37: ‘If, for example, a prophet 
begins a lament and uses a metre which has a long line of three beats 
followed by a shrill abrupt sigh of two beats, he is then using the well- 
known form and melody of the Death-chant, as the women-mourners 
were accustomed to raise it over the corpse. It is not probable that he 
would abandon this metre in the course of his lament. He who is using 
the tune “Jesus, meine Zuversicht” will not immediately for the same 
poem run into the liltand measure of “ Frohdich soll mein Herse springen”. 
When therefore in Isaiah i 21 ff or Amos v 1 ff, or in Lamentations, 
simple transpositions, excisions, or additions are made on metrical 
grounds, such emendations are well justified.’ 

But let us now consider the text, on which Burkitt’s far-reaching and 
fundamental objection is founded. He finds the A7ma-rhythm absent 
only in ver. 23a, which seems to him to have another rhythm, and in 
0.27 and 28, with which the poem ends. ‘That makes up a quarter of 
the whole, 5 out of 20 Avma-verses which the best authorities ascribe to 
the poem: certainly no great fraction of it. We shall presently see in 
ter. 23 how the Avma-verse can easily and securely be restored on 
grounds of documentary testimony. But in vv. 27, 28, Burkitt cannot 
have overlooked the fact that 28ba, the decisive pronouncement of 
Jahwe, makes up a A7na-verse of the most unexceptionable kind : 

ynSv3 wen | Jex3 mn W a)A) 4) 
Even Burkitt must acknowledge this for a A?ma-verse free from suspicion. 
Scarcely less satisfactory is 28b 8, with which the poem closes : 


m3 nRsswe | JAI TAM 
| | | | | 


uhm and Haupt are certainly right in giving, as I do, two beats to the 
first word and in reading the (wR (followed by Makheph) as a proclitic.* 


' This right Kamphausen recognizes also, when he remarks (on ver. 21): ‘In 
any case the original rhythm is in the existing text clearly faulty in several places 

* See sections 2d, 2¢ (5), of that article, and ‘The Poetry of the Prophets’ (towards 
the end), 


* To draw "’N into the first member of the verse, as Stade wishes, is certainly 


ope me 


a 


hs 
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If then the poem ends with two A7na-verses, how can one urge that a 
ver. 27 the rhythm has been consciously and definitely changed by the 
poet? With inevitable necessity we find ourselves rather directed to 
attempt the restoration of the faulty verses 27 and 28a with all the 
means at our disposal. 

With these remarks I can go on to a new piece of work of my own, 
I am grateful to Burkitt for having called my attention to that article of 
1892 which I had not looked at again for forty years: I have now got 
much to improve it and bring it to a more consistent solution of the 
problem. For 21b there is nothing to change: two good A7na-verses.— 
In 22a my proposed omission of voy (accepted by Stade) is inferior 
to Haupt's omission of byp ; for nen is neither the same as Ayer 
(Dan. xi 36) nor should we silently supply ¥’ as its supplement. But in 
any case I should like to suggest that vo-by might originally have been 
a marginal correction to ‘o°nK at the beginning of the verse and ought 
to be substituted for it. ‘That is a possibility in any case, even though 
AN and 972 do not elsewhere occur with an object with Sy.—aab js 
a good Aina-verse.—In 23a@a one may take the J 2y of the book of 
Isaiah in preference to yyoxdn without altering the metre: the sentence 
can be read, as I pointed out in 1892 (p. 33), according to the Aina- 
pattern, with the end at woxNn) and the break at nEIN, but I still regard 
the whole line as a later insertion to mark the beginning of the words 
of Sennacherib. Haupt thinks so also.'"—2gaf. Here I had felt the 
need of a missing three-beat line before 225 ‘na without being able 
to supply the words: I had overlooked what Gratz had first noticed, and 
then Stade and Haupt made use of, viz. the Lucianic text, which fills up 
the gap otherwise in full justice to what is required. Here ver. 23 reads 
ev TO TAO Tov dppatov eyo enoinga Bivayw’ dvéByv cio tos dpewy Kai 
cio ta Ty tov AcBavov. Here the éxoinoa dvvayw is not found either in 
the present Hebrew or the LXX B or A. That these words go back to 
a Hebrew original cannot be doubted : they are a literal rendering 0! 
MN NYY (Prov. xxxi 29, Ruth iv rr). It is quite understandable that 
they should have dropped out before omby in the MT and the text 
underlying LXX B and A. By reinserting them we get not only an 
excellent sense, but also a faultless A7na-verse : 


Son smpy | vee 1339 373 
) i | ' 


' 


and to the end of the half-verse (to 225) there follows an equally good 


mistaken, but it would be allowable to regard it as an explanatory insertion. sig 
better, however, to retain it. 


’ Ther 
The repetition of 9M at once suggests another hand. 
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one. Stade has rightly taken the new verse as the Lucianic text attests 
it, The /of the insolent Assyrian king stands in the most emphatic 
position ; Haupt’s transposition of *235 353 to the second half of the 
verse only weakens the expression. A better proof for the correctness of 
our rhythmical assumptions and for defence of our reconstruction could 
hardly be imagined. Burkitt's suspicions about ver. 23a are thereby 
definitely laid.—2g b. Two good Xina-verses. For ")n32 we should, 
with Stade, read "M3 (= Isaiah); on the reading of the Imperf. cons. 
in ov. 23-25 (DN) etc.) all experts are agreed.—24. ‘Two good Kina- 
verses. In leaving out $5 Stade and Haupt agree with me, but a “> 
(with Makkeph) might be kept in without harming the rhythm.—2g. The 
speech of the Assyrian ends with ver, 24: here Jahwe’s answer begins. 
According to my arrangement we have three A7ma-verses, ending wy 
and MMNIA and N73, with the half-verses at pinawed and mn — sic, 
without 1(= LXX of Isaiah xxxvii 26), with Stade, Haupt, Burkitt— 
and oy. Haupt’s transposition in the first member is not an improve- 
ment, but weakens the harder but more effective order: the same is 
true of his prefixing a} to Any. The ‘, that I formerly wished to cut 
out, had better be retained, because with its ‘and so ¢Aou didst come to’ 
it emphasizes the idea that the Assyrian is nothing else but Jahwe’s 
instrument. The fourth beat in the longer limb of the verse makes no 
difficulty, as indeed I always knew.—26a and ba form two good Aina- 
verses, faultless as they stand: only b 8B makes a difficulty, not in the 
rhythm (which is excellent), but in the meaning and in the verse-division. 
According to Wellhausen the last two words 7? "365 should be trans- 


ye 
eT 


etd 
Rie oe 5 


a Sa alee : 
rns +k HE, 


nee } ean 


PR ag ae ote od a alae 


eae oe 





ferred, as emended to YO? "2B, to ver. 27. In that case ver. 26 ends 


with a line of three beats, with the shorter half-verse missing. We are 
both right, I not less than Wellhausen: he that ver. 27 needs the two 
words as emended, I that ver. 26 cannot do without them and that 
there is the very best application for them ; only this latter assertion 
needs proof. The uncertainty begins with mp. In 1892 I left 
several points open, because I was only occupied with the rhythm. 
Now I must first of all point out that there is no reason to raise diffi- 
culties with the stem 97¥: it is, according to Gen. xli 6, 23, 27, fully 
attested for the withering of plants, the meaning here required. The 
reading mow in Isaiah xxxvii 27 may very well be caused by the rarity 
of the root yz’, but this more common word, which is always used of 
fertile vineyards or orchards, has no sense here. Further, it must be 
pointed out that the change of 7%? into OP (O72), made by Thenius 
and Delitzsch, is not to be regarded as a mere free conjecture, but is 
shewn by the occurrence of oP new (Gen. xli 6, 23) to be a standing 
expression: in usage the desert wind belongs to the stem 97v’, it is 
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from the desert wind that the withering comes. Without the alteration 
of a consonant one might read ™)P ‘ before its growth’,' but this would 
be certainly inferior. It is more rational to believe that the gp js 
derived from the Jp that follows, the eye going from the first "2:5 
to the second, and that then the 7 was changed into 7 by analogy with 
met. In mew" the omission of } seems to me what is called for, |; 
is not a new object of comparison that is required, but a description of 
the fate of this or the other objects just named. Only for the alternative 
reading D7 is the 3 correct, and here probably is a slight indication 
in favour of that reading. For mat the traditional pointing "7 
(‘ blasting’) may stand, adstractum pro concreto, for ‘a blasted crop’, as 
often in Hebrew (Aauéssch § 83.c). Further, the form attested in Gen, xii 
pleads for 757, which seems to imply V¥% fem., instead of masc. 
as otherwise five times attested. If this be regarded as inadmissible, 
we must read 7%, or 1787. In sense and rhythm this all comes to the 
same thing. No further emendations are needed, particularly not the? 
prefixed by Bickell and Haupt, nor the transposition which Haupt 
here again prefers. So ver. 26 is shewn to have three faultless Ain- 
verses.—27. It has been shewn that the two last words of ger. 26 
should be repeated almost exactly, so that the eye of a transcriber 
would easily pass from one s225 to the second, thereby suppressing one 
of the pairs of words. I had overlooked this in 1892, and so had 
rejected Wellhausen’s emendation notwithstanding all its  brilliancy 
Wellhausen also had overlooked this point, but only to the prejudice 
of ver, 26. ‘The right understanding I find first in Haupt, only that, 
by a transposition which he makes, the origin of the original mistake is 
obscured. Dillmann ( Jesaja, 1890) was already on the right way, and 
Burkitt now is willing to accept this explanation. With Wellhausen’s 
WEP 28? wer. 27 as far as INI) makes a good A7na-verse, the half being 
at jn327. The 1 before qnxy should be omitted (though against all 
authorities), so that the short line should be given a sharper emphasis. 
It was not till the loss of the initial words of the verse that JN30" was 
necessarily to be linked on to what follows. But the point is of litte 
importance.—A new line must now begin with ‘nyt, while now it is at 
the end of a half-verse: to gain this new position for it nothing more 
is required than to delete } before the following MX, but for a Aina-vers: 
the end is a whole word too short. Marti here has perceived the true 
solution, viz. that ‘Ay only came into the text as a substitute for the 


lost "269 and that when this word has been restored *ny7 is no longer 
required? And further he maintains, also with Stade and Haupt, that 


' So Haupt, reading MDT”, 
* In this Stade and Haupt agree with him. 
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the Sx Jann should only be read once. At present it forms a ditto- 
graphy, which has been adapted in the usual way to the context. For 
cer. 27, therefore, together with the preceding nx}, it should be simply 
omitted.—28 a. The single Avma-line that this half-verse must give us 
can be reconstructed in various ways. My omission of ay is approved 
by Stade and Haupt, and for the first line they retain, not very plausibly, 
the ‘ny of ver. 27. Marti keeps aby and connects my conjecture 
7ANY, accepted by Stade and Haupt, with Se yoann. Iam sure that 
the y* at the beginning of the verse, which they all reject, must be 
retained: it is taken up by the ‘now of the apodosis. If then we leave 
out the my as a supplement, the A/na-verse is there, the division coming 
at *x.—About 28b I have spoken already; the two Aina-lines of 
which it consists need no emendation. ‘Thus the poem consists of 20 
Kina-verses, or of 21 if we reckon in ver. 23aa. It will not be easy 
to find so long a poem with the same structure, which can be so 
securely restored. 

A beautiful and poetical piece, notwithstanding its late date! For, 
as has been already indicated, there can be no possibility of ascribing 
it to Isaiah, as Hans Schmidt and Burkitt still do. In using the rhythm 
of a lament for the announcement of calamities on foreign foes the 
poets Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah had led the way, and in the sup- 
position that the enemy should have insight into the omnipotence and 
the plan of Jahwe Deutero-Isaiah seems to have served as the model. 

The opinion of Burkitt, that from ver. 27 the rhythm changes and 
that as early as 23. there is another rhythm perceptible, cannot in my 
opinion be disproved with greater certainty: so that we have the right 
soto emend the passages, as to restore the A7ma-verse rhythm, recognized 
in the rest of the piece, in these verses also. But his protest has done 
good service, in that it has led to a surer and more satisfactory recon- 
struction of the poem. I venture to hope that Burkitt himself will be 
convinced of it. KARL BuppE. 


CORRIGENDUM 


ApRiL No., p. 162, 1. 29, for F., Apr. 10 read Th., Apr. to as on p. 158. 
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REVIEWS 


Experience and its Modes, by MicHakEL Oakesuorr. (Cambridge : at 
the University Press, 1933.) 

Tuts is the work of a writer of very unusual ability. It is marked by 
profound thinking, close reasoning, and lucid presentation. The posi- 
tion is not new, but it has perhaps never been expounded more clearly 
or defended more convincingly. And even should the general position 
be still not accepted, the reader will find more than sufficient to reward 
his labour of reading what, in the nature of the theme, cannot be easy, 
but is as easy as it could well be made. There are not only many 
wise and true sayings—and the book is full of good things—but much 
of the general question it raises must be faced by any philosophy 
Even the general doctrine of ‘ coherence’ must in some sense be true, 
for every kind of thinking must fall back on it somewhere. The only 
question is whether the author is right in thinking that nothing else can 
be behind it. For example, when I am following a speech, I have no 
evidence that I am understanding except the coherence of my own 
thought. Nevertheless, it is the coherence in the speaker's mind and 
not in mine that is the source and standard. The possibility of this in 
all experience would make subject and object, not mere poles in one 
experience, to distinguish which is mere abstraction, but the condition 
of the problem, which it is mere evasion of the difficulty to ignore. 

In theory the ordinary Idealist position seems to be accepted. On 
the cover it is stated that ‘Mr Oakeshott, while he fully acknowledges 
his indebtedness both to Hegel and Bradley, has thought out anew and 
independently the leading principles of the Idealist position. The 
result is a vigorous re-formulation of them upon new lines.’ This 's 
less than the truth. ‘The work is in the highest degree original as well a 
vigorous. But how far does it leave unquestioned the leading principle 
of the Idealist position, that all reality is one Universal Reason of which 
the human reason is at once part and pattern ? “a 

His style alone raises the question. He has returned to the old 
tradition of Locke and Berkeley and Hume, before German technicali- 
ties had muddied the well of English undefiled. Yet there ts 4 ~ 
reason why Hegel, in particular, provided himself with such a laboured, 
specialized, and abstract terminology. It is the same reason as makes 
Prof. Whitehead think it the particular business of philosophy to extend 
the practice. ‘This is that all advanced human speech is based on 
sharp distinctions between knower and the known, the actor and the 
thing acted on, subjective thought and objective affirmations : and they 
take it to be the special business of philosophy to set this aside. 
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Hence the only adequate language for it would be the primitive holo- 
phrase. Mr Oakeshott, on the other hand, continually uses the human 
mind in a way that makes it much more than part and parcel of the 
Universal Reason; and it is precisely this that gives lucidity to his 
presentation. As a matter of fact his work is really on Logic, in the 
large meaning of the word, and not on metaphysics ; and the question 
of what metaphysics lie behind it is more open than he seems to 
recognize. For example, he thinks it possible that this metaphysic 
might be found by taking meaning more seriously than Hegel. But 
this would put my experience as my meaning in a position which 
would at once conflict with the Hegelian view, in which individuality 
of any kind is won merely by the process of the Negative. This idea 
of the Negative is the most brilliant effort of a very profound mind. 
Yet it isa great deal more subtle than convincing. Mr Oakeshott’s 
coherence’ works in a very different way, and it is difficult to see how 
it could work merely by coherence of understanding. ‘The satisfaction is 
not merely what we find necessary, but the only satisfactory necessity 
is seeing it to be true, 

The modes of experience he considers are the historical, the 
scientific, and the practical. He considers these from the standpoint 
of what in experience would afford complete satisfaction. 

This part of the work is full of solid and fine thinking. All of it 
deserves the most careful consideration, and most of it is both weighty 
and true. 

It is rightly maintained that there is no outside to the totality of 
experience, and that, as self-conscious and self-critical, it is the sole 
criterion, and to that any mode of experience—religion, science, and 
history—must submit itself. Each creates a world of ideas, which may 
be true within the limits of the interests imposed on it, yet only within 
these limits. 

The contention that things are true as they are and not as they have 
originated, that science deals only with quantity and has no right to 
any verdict beyond the limits of its special territory, and that practice 
has only to do with matters practical, is undeniable. About what is 
suid of the limits of religion there will naturally be more dubiety. 
And yet what is said is not only in the main true, but is perhaps the 
profoundest truth in the book. 

‘Practical truth is the truth we can live by and act upon: it is the 
truth which can give freedom. ... Religious truth is practical ex- 
penience pressed to its conclusion. . .. Religious truths are those which 
ue necessary to practical existence, without which practical existence 
falls short of coherence : they are those which attempt to satisfy the 
‘urthest claims and largest needs of practical life.’ 
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In that case, it must be still truer of religion than of morals, that‘); 
cannot separate itself from the totality of experience . . . the real world 
... and demands to be judged from this standpoint’. Judged from 
this standpoint, we may admit that it is abstract and incomplete, in the 
sense the writer means by these terms. But apart from ‘the fullest 
claims and largest needs of practical life’, is there any totality of 
experience ? 

Mr Oakeshott courageously contradicts even those he regards as the 
greatest masters in his subject—Hegel, in saying that a philosophical 
history is a monstrosity, and Plato, in saying that philosophers should 
only be listened to when they are talking philosophy. Both utterances 
are probably true. Yet when he says that philosophy is simply e- 
perience without modification or arrest, is this more than the most 
complete abstraction? Is it not an important aspect of experience that 
it is capable of arrests and modifications, and that all content of human 
experience is derived from them? If philosophy is a right and com. 
plete view of life, it needs no other justification, but can it be so merely by 
repeating ‘coherence’? And what is meant by saying that philosophy 
is not the enhancement of life, it is the denial of life? However 
mistakenly, were not Plato and Hegel trying to say the opposite? 

Perhaps it all comes back to religion. Religion is not acceptance of 
the world, but victory over it: and, in my view, all other victory over 
the world depends on the footing religion has given man in the mere 
flux of experience. All experience may be idea, and idea may be 
judgement, but is not judgement a different act the moment we con 
sciously stand over against our world? Perception is what it is, but an 
important fact about it is that we only perceive what we have practical 
interests in perceiving ; our knowledge is what it is, but it is an im 
portant fact about it that we have only learned to know it as we have 
stood over against the world with standards of truth and beauty and 
goodness acquired in long conflict with the world ; and it is an im 
portant fact about the world that it responds to this independence. It 
is perhaps characteristic that the word person is not once used in the 
book. But a person and his environment have not the same merely 
continuous relation as a thing and its environment: and all human 
knowledge, to be called knowledge, is personal. And this has to do 
with the nature of experience as well as with the character of our e& 
periencing. It is of such a nature as to be understood only as we stand 
over against it and have victory over it. Hence we come back to the 
question: Is not a much sharper distinction than Mr Oakeshott draws 
between the knower and the known and the actor and what he acts 
on a condition of the problem, and not a mere abstraction ? 

JoHN Oman. 
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The Problem of Error from Plato to Kant (Analecta Gregoriana, vol. vi), 
by Leo W. Keever, S.J., Professor of History of Philosophy in the 
Gregorian University. (Gregorian University, Rome, 1934.) 

As the title of this work suggests, the author’s purpose is to exhibit, 
interpret, and criticize the attitude of representative philosophers towards 
the epistemological problem constituted by the possibility and actuality 
of error in human judgements ; it is not, save implicitly or by insinuated 
hints, to offer an independent and systematic solution of the problem. 
The writer hopes, however, that his study may prepare the way for a 
more thorough treatment of the subject ; and his readers will assuredly 
entertain the further hope that he will himself undertake the task of 
attacking, in the light of knowledge such as was not, or could not be, 
made use of by the past philosophers whose thought he has expounded, 
the problem —if it be still a problem—of explaining how false judge- 
ments can arise. One who can investigate so thoroughly and disin- 
terestedly within the field of the history of philosophy, equipping him- 
self with the accurate knowledge requisite for his enquiry, and who can 
express himself in language as lucid as his thought, should prove as 
competent to deal with the ‘problem’ in its present-day form as to 
thread his way through the intricacies, confusions, &c., which have 
characterized it and its discussion in the past. 

The philosophers whose teaching is here examined—such as Plato, 
Anstotle, Augustine, Aquinas, Descartes, Spinoza, the British Empiri- 
cists, and Kant—are selected on good grounds, and the omission of 
others, such as Leibniz, Malebranche, and Berkeley, is fully justified. 
In the summary with which the book concludes, attention is called to 
the shortcomings or the inadequacy of the solutions offered, implicitly or 
explicitly, by each of these selected thinkers ; no one of them, in the 
writer's opinion, is satisfactory or complete. For good reasons given, 
Aquinas is deemed to have presented the teaching in which the con- 
ditions of a possible developement to a complete theory of error are 
best fulfilled, but he is frankly said to have been ‘not fully alive to the 
difficulty [in theory of knowledge] which error creates’. Since Aquinas 
and Descartes, the systems examined mark a retrogression, and the 
result is disappointing: this is the conclusion reached. 

With regard to this conclusion it should be observed that in this his- 
torical investigation Kant is regarded as ‘the natural terminus ad quem, 
not as though he furnished the final solution of the problem, but for the 
somewhat negative reason that it would have been hardly possible to 
push the work further with intelligence and profit’. Here one may 
venture to hold an opinion different from that of the author. It may 
well be that Kant’s thought cannot be either interpreted or developed 
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(while uncorrected) so as to yield an explanation of error ; but if it be 
amended by the help of psychological facts and considerations such as 
he unfortunately disdained, and if, further, the hitherto common cop. 
fusion of logical (or, as some would say, epistemological) and psycho- 
logical issues connected with belief, certainty, &c., be avoided—as now 
at last it well can be—it is possible that the work so ably prosecuted in 
this volume might be pushed farther with both intelligence and profi 
It might even prove that the perplexing ‘ problem’ of error is a product 
of inadequate knowledge concerning the knowledge-process, of presup- 
positions such as are no longer tenable, and of confusions that are no 
longer inevitable. On the last page of this book an elementary list of 
conditions necessary for a solution of the problem is given ; and if this 
list were further elaborated in the light of the facts concerning objective 
certainty and subjective certitude, and concerning the direct and indirect 
causation of belief, its genesis and its relation to knowledge—the facts 
expounded, e.g. in Chapter XIV of Ward’s Psychological Prinaples—| 
cannot help thinking that the author of Zhe Problem of Error might see 
his way to produce an equally good treatise on the explanation of error 
On p. iv it is stated that the treatment of the problem of error must be 
in large measure psychological, yet it is added that it transcends the 
point of view of him who would merely chart the subjective conditions 
and series of acts that terminate in a false conviction, because the question 
how a false judgement can arise is not disposed of by reference to this 
or that psychological commonplace : but is not the question how a false 
judgement cam arise answered if it can be plainly shewn how false judge- 
ments do arise? No other kind of explanation than the causal can be 
sought : for alogical causes, as distinct from rational grounds, of belie! 
can have no logical presuppositions. And, if a causal explanation can 
be supplied, error remains a ‘ problem’ only for theories of knowledge 
—of which there have been several—which ignore the facts concerning 
some or other of the various causes of belief or assent. 


The Quest of Reality, by the Right Rev. MonsiGNor WALSHE, M.A 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., London, 1933-) 


Tue subtitle of this work is ‘An Introduction to the Study 0! 
Philosophy’; and its author would emphasize its humble claim t 
be only an ‘introduction’. ‘An introduction to the history of philo 
sophy’ would seem to be a still more appropriate title, since the book 
consists almost entirely of summaries of the doctrines of individual 
philosophers in chronological order. ‘There is, of course, such a 
thing as a historical approach to the study of philosophy, 4s dis 
tinct from the history of philosophy ; and it has its advantages though 
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it may not be the best approach. But if this mode of approach be 
adopted, an introduction to the study of philosophy should, I think, 
aim at tracing the continuity of the developement of thought concerning 
only the major philosophical problems ; it should treat of these specific 
questions and of the answers given to them as determined, from age to 
age, by the emergence of new knowledge and theory ; and it should use 
history rather by way of illustration. Monsignor Walshe’s book does 
not, in the main, follow this method of exposition : it presents epitomes 
of the systems of individual teachers as units and detached wholes. 
Consequently the student who needs to be introduced to the study of 
philosophy will gain from this book a knowledge of the trees rather than 
a view of the wood. Indeed, summaries of the views of numerous 
philosophers on many and various topics, especially if so brief as 
generally to omit the reasons for which those views were adopted, make 
somewhat dull and even unprofitable reading. It is the interdependence 
of the various doctrines maintained by an individual philosopher, and 
the connexion or relation between his thought and the thought of his 
predecessors, &c., that render the study of the history of philosophy 
interesting and important. 

Thus, for all its genuine erudition, this work deviates from my ideal 
of what an introduction to philosophy should be. It is a minor blemish 
that it trespasses sometimes on the sphere of dogmatic theology, ob- 
scures the outlines that should stand out clearly by the incorporation of 
irrelevant or secondary detail, and devotes space that might have been 
filled with important matter to superfluous particulars in the life- 
histories of philosophers ; its greater defect is that it scarcely undertakes 
what I should regard as the chief task of a guide to the historical study 
of the quest for reality and truth. For instance, I find in these pages 
no allusion to the inevitableness (as, after the event, one may call it) of 
the emergence of Spinozism by way of revolt from the Cartesian con- 
ceptions of God and of human reason, or of the appearance of Leibniz’s 
pluralism as a necessitated departure in the opposite direction to that of 
the seemingly blind road followed by Spinoza in his attempt to solve 
the problem of the one and the many: and so on with subsequent de- 
terminations of the direction of thought. Or, to give another instance, 
I read here of Hume and Kant chiefly as upholders of this or that 
erroneous tenet, without reference to the incompleteness of the know- 
ledge available in their day or to the tentativeness which necessarily be- 
sets such pioneer-work and is an indispensable condition of progress : 
without allusion to the momentousness of Hume’s refutation of the 
rationalism that had been dominant in both ancient and modern theory 
of knowledge, and without appreciation of the perhaps unparalleled 
onginality, rigorousness, and profundity with which Kant—for all his 
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instructive inconsistencies and eighteenth-century limitations—attacked 
practically every question with which philosophy had been concerned. 
Roughly speaking, one-third of this book is devoted to pre-Christian 
philosophy, another to the modern period, and the middle third js 
almost wholly occupied by the teaching of Augustine and Aquinas. It 
is noteworthy that the greatest revolution that has occurred in thought 
and method—the Renaissance—is passed over as if of no import. 


Das Wunderproblem in der deutschen protestantischen Theologie der 
Gegenwart, by P. GENEROSUS MARQUARDT, O.F.M. (Max Hueber, 
Munich, 1933.) 


THE controversy concerning miracle which was conducted in this 
country almost throughout the nineteenth century, engaging, as it did, 
philosophers, men of science, biblical critics, historians, and writers on 
the comparative study of religions, provided a voluminous literature 
dealing with every conceivable side of the question ; and most of our 
theological students have had occasion to become acquainted with the 
best British thought on the main issues involved. Perhaps we are a 
little tired of the subject, so that the more or less recent literature of 
another country on the miracle-problem will not arouse here a wide 
spread interest. But the relatively few who may be bending their 
studies in this direction will read with zest and with profit a Roman 
Catholic scholar’s careful and comprehensive survey of latter-day litera- 
ture, put forth by the several schools of German protestant theology, 
relevant to the problem of miracle. The author of Das |lunderproblem 
u.s.., has expounded and examined at considerable length the teaching 
of leading representatives of the schools which are called (1) the religions- 
geschichtliche (Troeltsch, Bousset, &c.), (2) the Ritschlian, (3) the modem- 
positive (Kaftan, Seeberg, &c.), (4) the Lutheran, (5) the biblicists, (6) that 
of ‘the crisis’. It may be added that the writer’s avowed presuppositions 
belonging to the sphere of philosophy or natural theology are such as may 
reasonably be granted as sound or tenable. F. R. TENNANT. 


Buddha's Teachings, being the Sutta-Nipata or Discourse-Collection, 
edited in the original Pali text with an English version facing it, by 
Lorp Cuatoers, G.C.B. (Harvard University Press, and Oxford 
University Press, 1932.) 

‘Tuts handsome volume, the thirty-seventh in the Harvard Oriental 
Series which has been edited by Professor C. R. Lanman ever since its 
inception in 1891, contains the Pali text and an English version of one 
of the best known and most interesting books in the Buddhist canon. 
The text and the version are printed, as in the Loeb Classics, 0 
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opposite pages ; and Lord Chalmers, in accordance with his view that 
‘gil verse when translated should receive a metrical rendering’, has 
chosen blank verse of six or ten syllables to represent the metres of the 
original. He has made no attempt to supply a literal translation. His 
aim has been rather to express the spirit of the Pali verses in concise 
English sentences which occupy about the same number of printed 
lines as the Pali. The task of compressing the English equivalent, 
which must naturally be more diffuse, into approximately the same 
space as the ‘terse Pali’ of the original, is one which must have called 
for much patience and ingenuity. It has been surmounted successfully 
by expressing the same ideas in a different manner. 

The Sutta-Nipata is a collection of seventy religious poems arranged 
in five ‘groups’ or books. In its present form it includes materials 
which evidently belong to different eriods, and Lord Chalmers in his 
Introduction has collected and examined the evidence which makes it 
possible to determine various chronological strata in its composition. 

The occasional prose passages, which are merely introductory or 
supplementary and which have become stereotyped as a sort of con- 
ventional framework for the verses, are manifestly late additions, as are 
also most probably some of the verses which are purely laudatory or 
explanatory. But there can be no doubt that, taken as a whole, the 
Sutta-Nipata represents a very early phase in the history of Buddhism. 
It reflects a simpler system of faith and practice than that which appears 
in scriptures of a later date, when Buddhism had become more elaborate 
and more sophisticated as the result of a long period of monastic 
activity. In the Sutta-Nipata religion is still mainly a guide to the life 
of renunciation. It is little concerned with the doctrinal and philo- 
sophical refinements which afterwards claimed so large a share of the 
utention of Buddhist teachers and which led to the formation of 
%0 many divergent sects. At this early period the term éduddha or 
‘enlightened’ might be applied to any one who had forsaken the world 
and was following the path which leads to final emancipation from the 
misery of recurrent mundane existence; and ‘the perfect Buddha’, 
*ho had found out the way and set the great example, was ‘simply a 
well-born Sakyan who left house and home for the higher life’. The 
marvellous events, which in later scriptures are said to have accompanied 
his birth, find no record in the Sutta-Nipata; and the descriptions 
which it gives of his renunciation of the world (Gotama’s Pilgrimage, 
»- 99) and his temptation by the Evil One (Gofama’s Struggle, p. 101) 
lack the minute and picturesque details with which they were embellished 
in later ages, 

It is certain that at least three of the suffas in this collection were 
vell known before ¢. 257 B.c., since they are mentioned by name 
VOL. XXXV, Y 
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among the seven passages of scripture which the Emperor Asoka, in 
his Bhabré rock-edict, specially recommends to the attention of the 
Buddhist clergy and laity ; and it is worthy of note that two of these 
suttas are found in the less ancient parts of the Sutta-Nipata. Its most 
ancient portion—Books IV and V and one of the su¢/as in Book |~ 
must go back to the earliest stage in the history of Buddhism. It is s 
much older than the rest of the work that its commentary, the Niddes, 
which obviously must belong to a later age, had gained for itself sufficient 
reputation as a sacred book to be included in the canon of scripture— 
probably at the time of the Council of Patna, which was held under the 
patronage of Asoka, ¢. 240 B.C. 

Buddhism, like Christianity, insists on innocence and moral restrain: 
as a necessary preparation for the religious life; ane ts doctrine o/ 
jhana or ‘ Reverie’ as the means of passing beyond ie phenomenal to 
a realization of the highest truth, has its counterpart in the ‘Con- 
templation’ of Christian mysticism. For interesting parallels to these 
Buddhist ideas Lord Chalmers quotes a passage from a Franciscan 


Exhortation of the fifteenth century and refers to the Confessions of 
Saint Augustine. E. J. Rapson. 


Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England: a neglected chapter in th 
history of English Letters and of the English People, by G. R. Owst 
M.A., D.Litt. Ph.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1933.) 

On the Continuity of English Prose from Alfred to More and his Schoo, 
by R. W. Cuampers, M.A., D.Lit. D.Litt, F.B.A. An Extract 
from the Introduction to Nicholas Harpsfield’s Life of Sir Thomas 
More, edited by E. V. Hitchcock and R. W. Chambers. (London 
published for the Early English Text Society by Humphrey Mil 
ford, Oxford University Press, 1932.) 

In his earlier book on Preaching in Medieval England Vr Ows 
gave a general survey of the vast and practically unexplored field ot 
English vernacular sermon manuscripts of the later Middle Ages, and 
shewed how they were likely to prove a source of capital importance # 
the study of medieval history, There he was mainly concerned with the 
evidence for the understanding of social history which might be derived 
from the light thrown by casual allusions upon the habits of the time 
and upon popular thought about religion. But in his preface he indi 
cated that it might make even greater contributions to our knowledge! 
the developement of secular literature. It is with this theme that the 
present volume is primarily concerned, though there is necessarily much 


in it of the highest interest from the point of view of the social his 
torian, 
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The book falls naturally into three parts. We begin with a descrip- 
tion of the various literary genres which are to be found in the sermons, 
Thus Romance was developed in the ‘ praise of the Queen of Heaven 
_.. definitely fostered—by the Mendicant in particular—to counteract 
the popularity of the ¢rouvére’s secular love-themes’, Realism in the 
description of everyday scenes and characters, Allegory in elaborate 
similes of the Christian life, in the far-fetched ingenuities of the ‘ mysti- 
cal’ interpretation of Scripture, and in the personification of virtues, 
vices, and human types. The preachers’ attitude towards the saints is 
then discussed, and Dr Owst’s conclusion is that their words were 
‘calculated to promote imitation of their holy lives, as well as to stimu- 
late devotion to the persons of the saints themselves’, but that, though 
they regularly included warnings against the dangers of excessive saint- 
worship, they were unable to prevent their own teachings from increas- 
ing the popular conception of an army of miracle-working demigods. 
The fourth chapter recounts many of the anecdotes, pseudo-historical or 
fictitious, to be found in the Lxemplaria or handbooks for preachers, 
Such anecdotes might be edifying or comic, intended to point a moral 
or to catch the hearer’s attention ; and here we learn that the Renais- 
sance love of Facefiae was no new taste derived from the classics but 
vas fully in the vein of medieval preachers and Goliards. 

The centre of the book consists of three long chapters entitled ‘ The 
Preaching of Satire and Complaint’. Here we are given specimens of 
the bitter language used in vivid description and violent denunciation 
of the various classes of society. The first chapter is devoted to the 
clergy ; the second to the rich and mighty, nobles, lawyers, physicians, 
and merchants, and to the poor themselves ; the third to the follies of 
women, the love of fashion and luxury, and the Deadly Sins. This 
constant use of violent language, not by itinerant friars alone but by the 
parish clergy and in some cases even by bishops and doctors, Dr Owst 
thinks is the cause, not merely of the prevalence of satire in Middle 
English verse but also of the numerous revolutionary movements from 
the Peasants’ Revolt to the Reformation. Though its purpose—apart from 
the denunciation of vice—was probably to mitigate rather than to in- 
crease peasant discontent by insisting that they would be vindicated 
and rewarded at the Last Day, its practical effect must have been to 
familiarize the hearers with the ideas of equality, of vengeance, and of 
revolution. Wyclif and John Ball are seen to be not isolated figures 
but only slightly more extreme than their orthodox contemporaries ; the 
Violence and coarseness of so much sixteenth-century language is directly 
derived from previous sermons. The ground was prepared for the 
Reformation by the clergy themselves, and the ordinary man was 
familiarized with the idea of the violent overthrow of the Church. 
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The book concludes with two chapters discussing the influence of the 
pulpit in two specific directions. One chapter is devoted to considering 
the influence of the preachers on Miracle and Morality plays, where 
episode and character and dialogue can often be paralleled very closely in 
existing sermons, so that both sermon and play may be described as 
‘a long religious argument with comic interludes’ ; the other maintains 
the author's thesis that the Vision of Piers Plowman ‘represents nothing 
more nor less than the quintessence of English medieval preaching 
gathered up into a single metrical piece of unusual charm and vivacity’, 
Chaucer, Gower, Latimer, and many lesser names have been mentioned 
in earlier chapters, and very striking passages have been quoted to 
suggest that both Zhe Pilgrim's Progress and The Holy War owe much 
to the influence of medieval methods of preaching, which may well 
have lingered on in country districts till the seventeenth century. There 
still remains the greatest name in English literature, and in the twocon- 
cluding pages of the book Dr Owst makes some suggestive, if not entirely 
convincing, remarks upon Shakespeare as a moralist and upon Hamlet as 
“a superb exemp/um of an old pulpit truth, elaborated by a master hand’ 

Though, as is natural in an enthusiastic pioneer, Dr Owst sometimes 
overstates his case—surely, for instance, literary realism is a normal 
and universal tendency which may be accounted for without supposing 
that it was imitated from the sermons—yet his essential thesis of the 
importance of the pulpit as the background of medieval literature would 
seem to be clearly established. And besides this thesis his work \s 
valuable for the light which it throws at many points on medieval life 
and lore. Preaching must have been much commoner in the Middle 
Ages than has latterly been thought, though it may not always have 
been very edifying, and sermons far more than painting, sculpture, or 
stained glass must have been the books of the ordinary man. It is this 
that explains, for instance, how unlettered poets can reveal a working 
knowledge cf medieval theology and science, and how ‘animal sym 
bolism came to influence the minds of ordinary folk who rarely or never 
could have handled an illuminated Bestiary in their lives, much less 
have read one for themselves’. The people wanted to know about the 
story of the Past and the wonders of Nature, and the preachers did the 
best to satisfy the need. How charmingly instruction and exhortation 
are combined in the statement that ‘it is as far from earth to heaven as 
a whole man might live a thousand years and each day go a thousand 
miles ; but he that meteth this way, he can best tell the miles and the 
length of them’. How delightful is the attempt to make the Bible 
more vivid by the addition of circumstantial detail ; thus one preachet 
informs his hearers that the ‘ certain woman’ of Luke xi 27 was named 
Marcella and was the servant of Martha, while, according to another 
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‘“ Mary Mawdelen”, of “ Mawdelen-castell ”, was apparently once upon 
atime engaged to be married to “Jon the Evangelyst”, before Christ 
called him into His service and the Devil entered into her’. How 
paive is the story of the man whose arm was broken by the fall of 
a crucifix in church and as a consequence refused to enter the church for 
a whole year ; when at last he was prevailed upon to do so, he addressed 
the crucifix, now restored to its place, ‘I shall be able to genuflect, bow 
my head and adore you all right, but good love and faithful friendship 
between us there will never be again’. How devoted is the panegyrist 
of St Thomas of Canterbury, who is prepared to maintain that Thomas 
was martyred in an even nobler cause than John the Baptist, who pro- 
duces arguments to prove that it is better to die for the Liberty of the 
Church than for the Faith itself, and who does not hesitate to apply the 
language of Heb. ix 12 to his hero. How proud of his own ingenuity 
must have been the homilist, who ‘with an industry that far outshines 
his good taste, collects from a concordance every manageable text of 
Scripture that he can find containing the word “ Nemo ”, treats the latter 
as though it were the proper name of a person, then strings the texts 
together to produce a solemn discourse on his preposterous imaginary 
hero’, and, citing texts like Matt. xi 27, John iii 2, and Rev. iii 7, con 

cludes that Nemo is the equal, if not the superior, of Christ. 

Dr Owst’s view that hitherto attention has been too much concentrated 
on a few outstanding vernacular writings of the Middle Ages, which by 
their isolation have been misunderstood and magnified in importance, 
is further borne out by Professor Chambers’s important essay On the 
Continuity of English Prose. The immediate purpose of Professor 
Chambers’s investigation is to discover the place occupied by Sir Thomas 
More in the developement of English prose style. For this purpose 
More's lineage is traced back to the time of King Alfred and forward to the 
Authorized Version, and we are shewn by numerous examples that there 
isa real continuity. The Renaissance and the Reformation modify but 
do not break the succession. More is compared with ‘Tyndale and with 
Malory, and we see how writers, Catholic and Protestant, religious and 
secular, speak the same language, for they have been educated in the 
same tradition. ‘The Authorized Version, Professor Chambers holds, 
owes as much to More and the Douai translators as it does to Tyndale 
and Coverdale, and More and Tyndale are both directly descended 
from Alfred. Reaction against a former cult of Anglo-Saxon has led to 
the belief that ‘ Latin not Anglo-Saxon is the sole fountain-head of our 
literature’, based upon the idea that there is a complete break in English 
prose writing for two and a half centuries. It 1s true that the use of the 
vernacular for secular writings died out with the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
inthe middle of the twelfth century and only reviv ed at the beginning 
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of the fifteenth, but there is no interruption in its religious use: the 
tradition of English prose is carried on and developed by the Aneren 
Riwile, Richard Rolle, Walter Hilton, and other writers of devotional and 
mystical books, written in the vernacular because addressed to nuns and 
anchoresses, and ‘women recluses would not be expected to be as 
familiar as men would be with Latin ’. 

It is this religious prose, this long series of devotional books, widely 
read down to the Reformation and even after, that provides the tre 
line of continuity, It is this that explains what has been called the 
‘ miracle’ of the Authorized Version. 


That a large committee of forty-seven should have gone steadily 
through the great mass of Holy Writ, seldom interfering with genivs, 
yet, when interfering, seldom missing to improve: that a committee of 
forty-seven should have captured (or even, let us say, should have re 
tained and improved) a rhythm so personal, so constant, that our Bible 
has the voice of one author speaking through its many mouths: that, 
Gentlemen, is a wonder before which I can only stand humble and 


aghast. 
Thus Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in a famous passage quoted by Professor 
Chambers, who comments :— 

Looked at in isolation, the Authorized Version ¢s a miracle. But, in 
fact, there was such a tradition of English prose behind those who drew 
up the Authorized Version that even a Committee could not spoil it 
All their lives the translators had been repeating or listening to the 
words of the Prayer Book. All the forty-seven must have known by 
heart large sections of the Psalter in the already seventy-years-old ver 
sion of 1540. And if it is retorted that this is only pushing the miracle 
back from Jacobean to early Tudor days, the answer is that the prose o! 
early ‘Tudor days had in turn been nourished on the Fourteenth-Century 
English of works like Zhe Scale of Perfection or The Cloud of Un 
knowing. ... And, if we wish to go behind that, we may turn to the 
noble eloquence of many a passage in the Ancren Riwie, or of Aline, 
or Wulfstan, or Alfred. 

Thus Dr Owst and Professor Chambers support from different angles 
a common thesis of the importance of medieval religion for the under- 
standing of the true course of literary developement. ‘The former shews 
that through the pulpit it influenced the form and matter of English 
literature in the Middle Ages and for long afterwards, the latter that 
through the long series of noble books, written for those who had with 
drawn to cloister and hermitage ‘in search of a peace which they 
could not find in feudal England ’, it no less provided the basis of the 
modern English language. In both cases, however, Wiclif loses his 
position as a pioneer ; for Dr Owst he retains a place in the long line 
ot medieval reformers and preachers, but in the developement of English 
prose Professor Chambers will not allow him a place at all. 
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The importance of Wiclif in English history no one would deny ; and 
the 170 manuscripts of the two translations of the Bible which he in- 
spired testify to its importance as an English document. But, so far as 
the history of English prose goes, the first translation can hardly be 
called English at all, and the second, though better, is written in an 
undistinguished style. The contrast with the clarity of Hilton, when Ae 
has occasion to quote Scripture, ismarked.... Itis a strange reflexion 
that the Wicliffite translation owes its reputation in some measure 
to its faults. When Rolle and Hilton and Love and the others had 
been forgotten, Wiclif alone was remembered. And Wiclif gets credit 
for being a pioneer, because only on that assumption could the crudity 
of the Wicliffite translation be explained. 


Both these books are important, both are filled with interesting pieces 
of information and with valuable quotations, both are delightful to read. 
But here we come upon the capital difference between them: the 
pleasure of reading the one is due not merely to the subject-matter but 
to the author’s manner of presentation and of writing, in the other to the 
matter breaking with difficulty through a hard and unattractive crust. 
In form and in expression Professor Chambers’s book could not well be 
bettered '—a straightforward argument, well-ordered, lucidly expressed, 
adequately (but not over) illustrated, written in a style full of grace, 
urbanity, and wit. But on these points Dr Owst is very much open to 
criticism, the more so since his work is otherwise so excellent that one 
criticizes in him much that would be passed over or taken for granted 
in a lesser scholar. Dr Owst writes habitually in the over-laden, patch- 
work style which is in favour among certain writers on the Middle Ages 
to-day ; he recapitulates frequently but without conciseness or clarity, 
he tends to repeat himself, to labour the point, to make rather common- 
place comments. It is for most readers tiresome to be reminded every 
few pages that previous scholars have ‘so strangely neglected ’ the field 
that Dr Owst has found. Professor Chambers also has hard things to 
say of his predecessors, but he does it with a scholar’s irony and charm. 
Dr Owst might learn from his example that thrusts are not less vigorous, 
but rather the more penetrating, from being subtly expressed and gently 
administered, and that thereby controversy may adorn and not deface 
a book. 

Finally, it must be admitted that Literature and Pulpit is not an easy 
book to read. It is, no doubt, possible to dip into it at every page and 
to find something interesting or amusing, but to follow the argument, or 
even to get the general drift of it, requires close reading and analysis. 
This is not because the thesis is itself complicated, but because of the 
manner in which it is expressed. Instead of Professor Chambers's 


But on his last page Professor Chambers falls into the common confusion 
between AV and RV in his citation of 1 Pet. iv 5. 
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beautifully developed argument, where we can see at any point how a 
particular passage is related to the whole, Dr Owst’s book resembles 
a jungle full of interesting and curious trees, but where it is sometimes 
difficult to see the shape of the wood or the direction of the paths. 
Paths do exist, and may be discovered with care and patience, but they 
twist and turn and are much overgrown ; planning the wood and pruning 
the trees would be a great improvement. Nevertheless it cannot be too 
strongly said in conclusion that this is an important book, second only 
to that of Professor Chambers, and that close study of it will be well 
repaid, not merely for the literary historian, but for all interested in the 
methods of life and thought, secular and religious, of the Middle Ages. 


R E. Batrour. 


La Philosophie religieuse en Grande-Bretagne de 1850 & nos jours, by 
Maurick NEpONCELLE. (‘Cahiers de la Nouvelle Journée’, No. 
26) (Blond & Gay, Paris, 1934.) 

THE writers chosen for detailed study in this volume are Mansel, 
Pringle-Pattison, Whitehead, and Inge. The grounds for this selection 
may not be obvious at first sight, but a valuable Introduction gives 
some reasons for taking them as representative. In this Introduction 
the main currents of English philosophical thought on religion are 
identified as the doctrine of the Unknowable, the influence and criticism 
of Kant and Hegel, the revival of Realism, and the Platonic and Mystical 
tradition. Several writers of distinction are not mentioned in the Intro 
duction, perhaps because they do not fall easily into this classification 
Their omission limits the completeness of the author's survey, but does 
not diminish the value of what it contains. Little is said of Rashdall, 
still less of Ward whose importance for religious philosophy deserves 
fuller treatment ; but of one notable thinker, F. von Hiigel, a detailed 
study is announced for early publication, and this will be welcomed. 

The critical account of Mansel’s position is excellent, though it has 
not the living interest of the other studies. The author remarks that 
Mansel is little known in France ; it may be added that he is now little 
read in England, yet he was a man of immense intellectual vigour. He 
was obsessed, naturally enough, by the prevalent opposition between 
reason and revelation, knowledge and faith ; but it was only by a ur 
de force that he passed from the denial of one to the affirmation of the 
other. His doctrine of ethical relativity destroyed his argument for 
religion ; and J. S. Mill’s explosion of indignation is still remembered, 
though Mill’s famous ‘to hell I will go’ was piainly inconsistent with 
his own utilitarian ethics. ‘The author lays due stress on the funda- 
mental assumption in Mansel’s doctrine of the Unknowable—the 
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assumption that like is known only by like, the confusion between the 
act of knowing and the object known. 

Pringle-Pattison is taken as representative of the Kantian-Hegelian 
influence. His method was to sift out truth by a critical study of other 
thinkers bent on the same quest. This led him away from Hegel, but 
less far away, perhaps, at the end of his life’s work than towards the 
beginning. The stress which he lays throughout his work on per- 
sonality and the finite consciousness leads M. Nédoncelle to devote an 
interesting section to his doctrine of Immortality and to a comparison 
of it with Schiller’s position. 

Whitehead is recognized as, with Alexander, a ‘ metaphysician born’. 
He does not simply carry out scientific results to a further, philoso- 
phical, stage, like many other scientific philosophers. His philosophical 
writing is due to a genuine and persistent philosophical impulse, how- 
ever it may be modified in its elaboration by his earlier scientific work. 
M. Nédoncelle has done a real service in bringing into clear light his 
utterances on religious topics. In this connexion, however, perhaps 
a fuller use of Process and Reality might have been desirable. 

The author ends his detailed studies as he began with a Dean of 
St Paul’s, and he points the contrast between the two. Praise must be 
given to his sympathetic treatment of both. Even Inge’s outspoken 
cnticisms of the Roman Catholic Church are recorded in a friendly 
way ; while his main doctrines, appearing in many volumes, are brought 
together clearly and succinctly. There are only two or three pages of 
criticism, but these are on crucial points : the incompleteness in his 
theory of value and the uncertainties in his utterances on time. 

In his conclusion the author returns to the question of value. ‘ How 
establish the certainty of the spiritual order?’ he asks, adding that 
‘neither Mansel nor Balfour nor the others tell us’. His own solution 
is that J. H. Newman’s ‘ illative sense ’, guided by the moral life, give 
4 clue to the answer; but his harsh judgement of ‘the others’ is 
modified in the pages that follow. 

On the whole the book is a clear and just estimate of the writers 
whom the author set out to discuss; it brings the main issues into 
relief ; and it is suggestive of further thought on them. 
W. 


R. SORLEY. 





A Study of Codex Evang. Bobbiensis (&), by ADOLPHINE BAKKER. 
(N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Vitgeversmaatschappij, Amsterdam, 
1933. ) 

AN elaborate textual study of 4 cannot but be welcomed by New 


Testament scholars of every school. It is the oldest and the least 
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revised Latin MS of any part of the Bible, and ever since Dr Hort's 
famous letter to the Academy in 1880 its importance has been recog. 
nized, If in what follows I chiefly confine myself to the criticism of 
detail, it is because of the importance of the subject, and not out of 
want of appreciation for the’ care and enthusiasm which Mme Bakker 
has devoted to her interesting MS. 

First of all, 4 is the chief and the purest witness to the Gospel-text used 
by Cyprian: where was it written? ‘The answer must be Africa or 
Ireland, and Mme Bakker votes for Ireland : ‘codex & was among the 
first books transcribed on Irish soil to save the contents of a damaged 
MS, considered to be one of the most precious treasures of the early 
Irish Church’ (p. 11). What is the main argument for this conclusion? 
The answer is that it was found among the MSS of Bobbio, S. Colum: 
banus’s foundation, and a late and untrustworthy tradition asserts that 
he used to carry codex & about with him in his bag. But Colum. 
banus’s own quotations from the Gospel present quite a different text 
from that of 4, nor is the text of & really like that of 7, or pw, or7,, or the 
quotations in Patrick’s Confessio. ‘The tradition, in fact, only tells us 
what we know independently, viz. that 4 belongs to the old stock of 
MSS belonging to the Bobbio Library. 

Does that mean that & came from Ireland? By no means. A great 
monastic library in the seventh and eighth centuries was in some ways 
not unlike the British Museum, in that it became a home for old books. 
We know this in the case of another Library founded by Irish monks, 
St Gallen, The Saint founded the monastery : it was the third head o! 
the monastery who founded the library. And when founded it became 
the home of refuge for the fragments of », which really belonged to Chur, 
and had nothing Irish in their composition. Why may not k have 
similarly come to Bobbio, say in the seventh century? It was in the 
seventh century that the Scholia Bobiensia' in Ciceronem were cut up (x 
Bobbio) to make a palimpsest (Vat. Lat. 5750): of all surviving Mss 
this is the nearest to & in handwriting. Why should either be classed 
as Irish? Are they not equally likely to have arrived at Bobbio as 
relugees from North Africa, perhaps by way of Sardinia? Almost as 
near a parallel is to be found in the metrical inscription of Makter, 
a fourth-century stone from North Africa itself,’ in which most of the 
peculiarities of the uncial script of & are reproduced. 

On p. 36 ff Mme Bakker discusses the ‘African text’ of the Bible. 
It should be remarked that ‘ African’ in such a connexion means nothing 
more than ‘Cyprianic’. It is doubtful whether any peculiarity in the 

' Why does Mme Bakker write codex Bobbiensis? ‘Bobbio’ has -bb-, but 
Bobium in Latin) only the single letter. 

* Palacographical Society, U 49 ‘ive. 
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so-called ‘ African ’ text is dialectic, except probably the use of #/dic for 
ii. What is meant is a preference for one of a pair of synonyms, such 
as claritas for gloria. But here two caveats have to be made. Claritas 
is specifically ‘ African’ in the Gospels and Isaiah, but not in Ezekiel 
and doubtfully in Paul. And secondly, both words were in use among 
African Christians, and in certain passages g/oria was alone felt to be 
appropriate : there is no evidence, so far as I am aware, for any other 
word in Lk. ii 14 than gloria, though both g/oria in excelsis and gloria 
(in) altissimis are found. Each Gospel has to be taken separately: the 
regular ‘ African’ equivalent for xéopoo in John is saecudum, but mundus 
elsewhere, yet in Matt. xxiv 21 the ‘European’ Latin MSS, but not the 
‘African’ ¢, have ‘ab initio saecu/t’ for ax’ dpyjo xoopov. 

Another hypothesis championed by Mme Bakker is the influence of 
the Diatessaron on 4. It is a pity that on p. 38 she does not quote the 
Syriac evidence for Mk. xvi 6 correctly: fuit fositus or fositus erat is 
read by sy* and the Peshitta. When we know that the Syriac Vulgate 
also used the passive (= Matt. xxviii 6) the reading of the Arabic 
Diatessaron is explained. In the following example (Mk. xi 14, p. 39) 
itis hardly true to say that maledixit dicens is ‘read’ by Ephrem, for 
Ephrem only says (Afoes. 182) ‘ He cursed the fig-tree, for thus it is 
written’, followed by a text from Deut. xxiv: this is no verbal quotation 
from the Diatessaron, so that the reference to Ephrem is no ‘ conclusive 
proof’ of anything at all. 

The only place from which it seems to me possible to get any idea of 
the wording of the Latin Diatessaron is the /raefatio or Table of Con- 
tents prefixed to Codex Fuldensis. This Table has a most un-‘African’ 
ar. Itis ‘an Old-Latin text of the same type as 4 and f, but at the 
same time marked by a number of words and phrases that are not found 
inany Biblical version’. So I wrote in this JOURNAL (xxv 125), in re- 
viewing Prof. Plooij’s Tatian (A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron, 
1923). Prof. Plooij and his pupils, of whom Mme Bakker is one, do 
not seem to have taken the considerations I there brought forward to 
heart. 

On pp. 52-68 Mme Bakker gives a not inadequate treatment of the 
relations of cand &. It would, I venture to think, have been better to 
have included some study of the relations of ¢ to ¢, ie. to have included 
Lk. and John. In Matt. and John ¢ is just a late-European MS, so much 
that it is difficult to determine whether occasional coincidences with 
‘African’ authorities are real survivals of its fundamental text before 
revision. But in Mk. and Lk. the ‘ African’ base is undoubted." The 
mixture, or revision, seems to have been quite late and superficial, being 
inmany cases merely the addition of Vulgate readings, of a late and 


' Eg. ‘coram te’ Lk, x aice: see Bakker, p. 80, last line but one. 
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commonplace kind, inserted to supply supposed deficiencies, 1 hope 
Mme Bakker’s study will call attention to the valuable remains of an 
ancient text in ¢, both in Mk. and Lk. In Matt. and John, onthe other 
hand, I venture to think that ¢ ought to disappear from our lists of 
Old Latin MSS. F. C. Burkitt, 


The Mishnah translated from the Hebrew, with introduction and brief 
explanatory notes, by HERBERT Danpy, D.D. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1933.) 


Dr Dansy has for some years been well known for his remarkable 
knowledge of post-Biblical Hebrew, and his translation of the Mishnah 
has been awaited with lively anticipation ; and it may at once be said 
that the hopes formed of it are far from being disappointed. 

The translator provides a brief introduction on the history of the 
Mishnah, the manuscripts and editions on which the text rests, and so 
on (pp. vi-xxxii); he then gives an English translation of the entire 
Mishnah (pp. 1-789), and brings his work to an end with some useful 
appendices and indices (pp. 791-844). The translation is. strictly 
literal and, indeed, is all the better for that. Many if not all the 
technical terms of Hebrew law, though explained on their first occur- 
rence, are merely transcribed into English characters, which enables 
the reader to see at a glance what the word used in the text is; even 
this will give the reader ignorant of the Hebrew language no difficulty, 
as one of the appendices contains an alphabetic list and full explana 
tions of all such terms. Quotations from the Old ‘Testament are 
printed in italics with the references added in the notes ; and additions 
in the English version due to the concise Hebrew idiom are inserted 
in square brackets, while abundant if brief notes explain clearly all 
obscurities in the text. Occasionally a student may differ from 
Dr Danby in the interpretation of a word or phrase : for example, does 
not IP) mean not so much ‘flame’ as ‘ brazier’ or the like (J/idd. 11), 
and does not the note explaining ‘ Ariel’ (A/idd. iv 7) give a false 
impression of the meaning of this word in Isaiah ? Sometimes too the 
English word chosen to represent a Hebrew word is not quite happy: 
for example, is the Latin ‘mina’ as good as the Anglicized Biblical 
*maneh’ (especially when ‘ shekel’ and not sic/us is used beside it)? 

Amongst the translations of the Mishnah which Dr Danby cites in 
his Preface ought to be added the curious edition, with Hebrew text 
and commentary and German-Yiddish translation, published in Berlin 
(1831), if only for the sake of completeness. 

Such points, however, are hardly worthy of notice, and all scholars 
will be grateful to Dr Danby for having made the whole Mishnah 
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accessible to English readers in an admirable version on whose accuracy 
he can rely, and to the Clarendon Press for issuing it in so handy a 
form despite its very considerable bulk. 


I am glad also to announce the continuation of Prof. Kittel’s 
Rabbinische Texte by the appearance of the fifth part of Dr Kuhn's 
translation of ‘Siphre’ on Numbers (Raddinische Texte, 2*¢ Reihe Bd. 2 
Hit. 5), published by W. Kohlhammer in Stuttgart. G. R. D. 


Sinica Franciscana, collegit, ad fidem codicum redegit et annotavit 
P. ANASTASIUS VAN DEN WynGaert, O.F.M., Vol. I: Itinera et 
Relationes Fratrum Minorum Saeculi xiii et xiv, Vol. II: Rela- 
tiones et Epistolas Fratrum Minorum Saeculi xvi et xvii. (Col- 
legio di S. Bonaventura, Brozzi-Quaracchi, Florence, 1929, 1933.) 


THESE two volumes are designed to give the original documents first 
of the isolated medieval embassies and missions of the Franciscans to 
the East of Asia, and then of the beginning of their more modern and 
continuous work there, the two periods being in fact divided by a space 
of about two centuries. The first volume will perhaps appeal to a wider 
public than the second, for the writings of the Franciscans of that early 
date include practically all the medieval European authorities on Central 
and Eastern Asia with the single great exception of the book of Marco 
Polo. After an ‘Index Materiarum’ which fills eight, and a list of 
authorities which fills twenty pages, and an excellent general Introduc- 
tion, come the texts (generally in Latin) of (1) Iohannes de Plano 
Carpini, (2) Benedictus Polonus, (3) Guillelmus de Rubruc, (4) lohannes 
de Monte Corvino, (5) Peregrinus de Castello, (6) Andreas de Perusia, 
(7) Odoricus de Portu Naonis, (8) Paschalis de Victoria, (9) Martyrium 
Fr. Minorum Almaligh, (10) Iohannes de Marignolli, (11) Anonymus 
Hispanus. Each text, or at least each of the more important, is pre- 
ceded by careful notes on the life of the author, his story, his sources, 
the manuscripts, printed editions, translations, the method of editing, 
and the manuscripts and editions actually collated for this book. ‘The 
texts are very accurately printed from the best available manuscripts 
with critical and brief explanatory notes at the foot of the page, and the 
volume ends with an admirable index and a map. ‘The texts are the 
best that have yet been printed, and the editing is careful and learned 
throughout. Students, either of the heroic work of the early Franciscans 
or of medieval geography and travel, cannot be too grateful for this 
comprehensive and scholarly volume. 

The second volume takes us into another world. 
same as that of the first volume, but the fact that these letters or rela- 
tions are comparatively modern must have greatly simplified the editor's 
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task, and critical notes are rare. But the same scholarly care has been 
devoted to the transcription and annotation of these later documents, 
whose language is more often Spanish or Italian than Latin, The 
volume contains (1) Iohannes Baptista Lucarelli de Pisauro, Viaggio 
dell’ Indie, (2) Augustinus de Tordesillas, Relagion del viage gue hisimos 
en China, (3) Petrus de Alfaro, Zpistolae (1579), (4) Martinus Ignatius 
de Loyola, Y#nerario, Epistola (1587), (5) Franciscus a Iesu de Esca- 
lona, Relacion del viage al reino de la gran China, (6) Antonius aS. Maria 
Caballero, Epistolae et Relationes (1648-1662), Relacion de la Perseey 
gion. . . de 1664, (7) loseph de Casanova, Lfistolae (1651-1653). 
These documents do not deal solely with missionary work, but throw 
much light on the early relations of modern Europe and China. The 
first of these later Franciscans seems to have landed in China in 1579, 
but no permanent foothold was gained before 1633. Paper and printing 
are very good. A. C. Moute. 
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